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HERBART VERSUS PLATO 
BY SIR JOHN ADAMS 


In dealing with his Vorstellungen Herbart found himself 
confronted with two aspects, the static and the dynamic. He 
faced his problem squarely, recognised their opposing claims, 
and found a place for each. Regarded from the static point 
of view the Vorstellungen make up the content of the soul, 
and may be treated as its furniture—what is usually repre- 
sented by the phrase ‘“‘mental content.’’ As the tables, chairs, 
couches and what-nots make up the furniture of a room, so 
what are commonly known among us as ideas make up the 
mental content. G. Stanley Hall used to be fond of investi- 
gating the mental content of various groups of children, and 
gave us interesting analyses of the mental furniture of young- 
sters living in different environments. German psychologists 
with an educational bias joined in these investigations, and we 
had some rather interesting results. But while Herbart in 
his day recognised the existence and importance of this aspect 
he was not happy about it, and was not content to leave it 
by itself. 

He could not rest satisfied with a purely passive organisa- 
tion of the Vorstellungen. It smacked too strongly of the 
methods of Old Isaac Habrecht and his Noah’s Ark Psychol- 
ogy with its herbarium and its perforated insect-card educa- 
tional methods. It suggested the glittering structure of ideas 
erected by Plato, which was perfect in its way, but with a 
lifeless perfection. The Platonic scheme certainly attained 
in the highest degree that quality beloved by old-fashioned 
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teachers—the quality of making its materials “stay put.” But 
it lacked resiliency, vivacity, dynamic power. 


Little wonder then that Herbart looked askance at the 
structure set up by his great predecessor. Still the chill Pla- 
tonic ideational edifice had its merits, and deserved a place 
that could not be denied even by the dynamic Herbart. Ac- 
cordingly, he set about organising his world of Vorstellungen 
in such a way as to treat them effectively from both the active 
and the passive standpoint. They have a place as mere mental 
furniture, but also a place as active forces. Herbart recog- 
nises the truth and importance of the furniture metaphor, but 
he guards himself against hostile criticism of this negative 
attitude by balancing this static view with a dynamic one. 
Plato after he had raised his magnificent structure was unable 
to make any effective use of it. He had fabricated an alto- 
gether admirable machine: but he had failed to provide it 
with motive power to set it going. Herbart appreciated this 
difficulty and refused to commit himself to the static view 
alone. It would limit him to only one way of treating his 
Vorstellungen; so he reserved to himself the right to impart 
power to them, and thus to breathe into his ideational world 
the breath of life. So far as his Vorstellungen are regarded 
from the purely static point of view they may be said to be 
mere presented content, but the moment they are treated as 
forces they may be said to possess presentative activity. The 
Vorstellungen are credited with a varying amount of presen- 
tative activity, that amount depending upon the history of the 
V orstellung in question in the experience of the soul to which 
it belongs. 


No doubt this scheme has a distinctly mechanistic tendency, 
and Herbart has been in consequence accused of materialism. 
But the charge is not well-founded. We know that he is not 
a materialist: we have it on the best authority, for he tells 
us so himself. Yet it cannot be denied that his doctrine 
deserves the adjective some of his critics apply to it—atomistic. 
From our present point of view the term need not be dis- 
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puted. To be atomistic may imply a certain degree of mechan- 
ism, but certainly does not eliminate the dynamic element. 
Even the rigid atomic theory on which we were brought up in 
our chemistry classes at school had room for the dynamic— 
room and to spare. We need not be surprised therefore to 
discover that Herbartian atomism found a comfortable place 
for the dynamic. 

But perhaps not so comfortable after all; for while it could 
be readily introduced, it brought with it a certain train of 
troubles. The Vorstellungen would not behave themselves 
properly. They mixed up their parts, and would not stay put 
in the pigeon-holes of classification. The confusion showed 
itself in the matter of recall. When they were below the 
threshold of consciousness there were two modes by which 
they might legitimately find their way back into the upper 
realms of light, where they all would fain be. These two 
legitimate modes were known respectively as mediate and 
immediate recall. 

By the first the Vorstellungen that gnashed their teeth in 
the outer darkness of the unconscious could rise to the happy 
fields of the conscious only by the help of some external aid— 
a word, a sign, a symbol—that recalled the slumbering Vor- 
stellung. At a given moment all the mental content below 
the threshold lies in official somnolence till some stimulus or 
other wakens up certain elements, which thereupon joyfully 
take their place in consciousness. So much for mediate recall. 

But when the Vorstellungen are treated as forces all this 
is changed. They need no longer remain passive like wall- 
flowers in a ball-room till someone comes along to invite them 
to the waltz. They can act on their own initiative. They 
have this gift of presentative activity, which may be defined 
as the power to force their way into the consciousness by, as 
it were, their own right. According to this theory all the 
V orstellungen have at a given moment a fixed amount of pre- 
sentative activity. If we had the time and opportunity we 
could arrange all the elements that make up the mental con- 
tent at any moment into a regular hierarchy in order of the 
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quantity of presentative activity inherent in them. Each Vor- 
stellung might in this way be supplied with an index or co- 
efficient that would represent its presentative rank among the 
elements that make up the mental content. To be sure this 
indexing is a sort of absolute grading, and is not to be con- 
fused with the actual presentative activity possessed by any 
mental element at a given moment. That depends upon the 
state of affairs in the consciousness at the time, determined 
by the actual Vorstellungen at that moment in the conscious- 
ness. The index or co-efficient really represents the potential 
presentative activity of each element. No element can rise 
above its present potential presentative activity, but it can 
realise that potential either by mediate or immediate stimu- 
lation. 

The reader cannot fail to have noticed a certain awkward- 
ness of expression in what has gone before. Vorstellung is a 
clumsy word and, carrying the literal meaning of presentation, 
is too detailed, whereas the word element that I have used as 
a somewhat unjustifiable synonym, is too vague. The word 
that I wanted to use all the time is idea—which is the recog- 
nised English equivalent for Vorstellung. But this English 
word also has a certain ambiguity about it that makes it un- 
suited for our present purpose, unless we come to an agree- 
ment about its exact meaning. Indeed, if the truth may be 
told, I have permitted to myself the awkwardness confessed 
above for the very purpose of leading up to this present point. 
In English idea is indiscriminately used for both the static and 
the dynamic aspect of the Vorstellung. 

Accordingly, the word idea is quite accurately used in deal- 
ing with the static aspect of the Herbartian V orstellung. 
Further it fits in well to the Platonic view, suggesting as it does 
the notion of form. We can readily picture to ourselves a 
great system of well-coordinated forms making up a vast 
but lifeless whole. It is clear that this is realised by those who 
write on the Platonic scheme, since they usually call it his 
theory of ideas. 
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Now there is another term in common use among philo- 
sophical writers that makes an excellent name for the dynamic 
aspect of the elements of the mental content. We have seen 
that though idea is most fittingly applicable to the Platonic 
view it is used indiscriminately for either the static or the 
dynamic aspects. The same may be said of the other term 
concept. Here we have two perfectly good terms used inter- 
changeably to cover two aspects that are diametrically opposed 
to each other, and that ought to be kept clearly separate from 
one another. Why not give to each its proper sphere, and 
avoid all ambiguity between the two different aspects of the 
atoms that make up the mental content? 

Since the time when Socrates, for the first recorded time in 
the history of thought, analysed out, explained and used the 
general idea, there has been confusion in manipulating it in 
discussion. Let us pass by with a shudder the half millenium 
spent (I shall not say ‘“‘wasted,’”’ because some good came out 
of it) on the nature of Universals, and keep to the general 
treatment of ideas throughout the ages. We find them almost 
universally regarded from the static point of view. When 
John Locke gave his plain definition ““Whatsoever is the object 
of the understanding when a man thinks,” it was widely ac- 
cepted and represents the popular attitude to this day. 

When Herbert took the ideas in hand he was not inclined 
to accept them as mere material on which the mind operates. 
We all know the humble position he allocated to the soul in 
the psychological, not religious, sphere. Its powers he reduced 
to a mild form of vis inertiae through which it was subject to 
modification by reacting on the stimuli applied to it. The old 
problem was: given the mind, find the ideas. With Herbart 
it might almost be said that it changed into: given the ideas, 
find the mind. Obviously this involved a violent change in 
the status of the ideas. From being passive, they became 
active: they passed from the static to the dynamic. In the 
nomenclature that I here suggest they ceased from being ideas 
and became concepts. To be sure this statement is mislead- 
ing: as a matter of fact the mental atoms did not pass from 
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the one state to the other as a permanency: they retained a 
foot in both camps: they served a double function, and accord- 
ing to which function they served, they were ideas or concepts. 

It is not to be assumed that Herbart accepted this distinc- 
tion of terms, but he recognised it as a fact in his separation 
between presented content and presentative activity. It is at 
this point that trouble arises. Mediate recall gives no difh- 
culty. It is easy to see that some external stimulus is able to 
recall an idea that is at the moment dormant, and bring it over 
the threshold into consciousness. The recalled idea has poten- 
tial presentative activity and all that is necessary is to make 
this activity actual. It is when we come to immediate recall 
that we get into hot water. For in this case the idea is 
assumed to have a power of its own, and to rise above the 
threshold under its own steam. But this inevitably suggests 
a virulent form of dualism. It would imply that we and our 
ideas are separate from and independent of each other. The 
usual illustration is that some idea acquires a power over us 
and insists upon keeping within our consciousness even when 
we do our utmost to dismiss it. The facts have to be admitted, 
but they can be explained in quite another way than by ad- 
mitting the inherent and intrinsic power of the ideas over the 
soul. Whatever power the ideas have comes from the soul 
itself: it is a reflected not an original power. It is our soul 
itself and not that threatening letter, nor that impending 
bankruptcy, that secures a quasi permanent place in our con- 
sciousness. 

The Herbartian distinction between the two modes of recall 
is quite useful in explaining and expounding the working of 
the mind; but it is certainly not justifiable as a statement of 
the ultimate facts. We and our ideas are one: the soul does 
not possess ideas, still less do ideas possess the soul. It is not 
a matter of possession at all: our ideas are the expression of 
our soul: we and they make up one whole. 

This theory of the ideas as forces cannot be limited to 
Herbart. It is shared by a certain school of French philoso- 
phers, and is worked out rather satisfactorily by F. Paulhan 
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in his L’ Activité Mentale, and may be easily included in the 
theories of the psycho-analysts. 


Indeed it may not unfairly be claimed that Herbart antici- 
pated the Freudians and their allies, inasmuch as he was the 
first to treat the unconscious in a seriously practical way. The 
work of von Hartmann was metaphysical and led nowhere in 
particular. But with Herbart the unconscious became a 
reality: it was put on the psychological and educational map: 
it had to be taken seriously. Plato’s fine structure was built 
entirely on the sunny side of the threshold of consciousness. 
Had he been questioned skilfully I have no doubt but that he 
would have accepted the doctrine on which I was brought up 
that the difference between physiology and psychology is that 
the first deals with processes of which we are unaware in our 
subjective experience, while the second is limited to processes 
of consciousness. Herbart refused to confine himself to the 
supra-liminal. He would almost appear to regard the sublimi- 
nal merely as the sphere of a somewhat rarefied form of con- 
sciousness. At any rate the same laws that regulate the ideas 
in consciousness seem to prevail below the threshold, though 
they work in a rather attenuated medium. While the Her- 
bartian mathematics seem to function as well below as above 
the threshold, it cannot be denied that our philosopher is not 
at home in these shady regions. He appears to have all the 
Greek abhorrence of the coldness and colorlessness of these 
nether regions, and would add his Amen to Achilles’ shiv- 
ering cry: 

Rather would I serve as churl in some great hall 

Than all the realms of the dead were mine. 
All the same, the psychological laws of the upper world run 
among the shades in the unconscious. One is inclined to think 
that if Herbart had had the knowledge that the twentieth 
century has brought, he would be willing to accept the theory 
that a fixed amount of psychic force is essential before an idea 
can come above the threshold, and till that degree of force is 
attained the idea must remain in the unconscious. But along 
with this he might not be unwilling to admit that below as 
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above the threshold the ideas are in a state of varying presen- 
tative activity. In other words “below the threshold” does 
not represent a state of affairs in which every idea is equal 
to its fellows in presentative activity. There are the same 
differences below as above the threshold, though in the under- 
world the total energies of the ideas are less than in the 
brighter realms above. Relatively there are the same differ- 
ences between presentative activities below the threshold as 
above. You remember that Herbart had the view that under 
proper control we might calculate mental processes in the 
same way that we work out a problem in arithmetical propor- 
tion. So we need not hesitate to suggest that at the back of 
his mind he had notions of manipulating ideas from without, 
and enabling properly qualified persons to manipulate another 
person’s ideas from outside. 

To be sure if we adopt this attitude we should avoid the 
term idea in this connection and adopt the term concept. So 
long as we are working on the Platonic plane and dealing with 
the elements of our mental content as passive, we should limit 
ourselves to idea: but as soon as we begin to treat the ele- 
ments as forces it will be well to speak of concepts. The dis- 
tinction may be illustrated by the relation between the logical 
concept and the psychological. We used to be taught at school 
that the logical concept is fixed and unchangeable; is definite, 
clear-cut, and strictly marked off from all other terms: is uni- 
versal and in no way depends upon the idiosyncrasies of the 
individual thinker. The psychological concept, on the other 
hand, we were told was the individual reaction to some ele- 
ment of our mental content. The logical concept of a man is 
a rational animal: but our psychological concept would include, 
in a somewhat vague way, all our impressions of man in gen- 
eral, and would not necessarily coincide with the psychological 
concept of man as found in the experience of our friends. 

No doubt people are only too apt to question this distinction 
and to take sides in deciding which of the two concepts is the 
truer or better. But obviously it is to the general advantage 
that the two concepts should be clearly distinguished, and there 
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is no better way to accomplish this than to attach a definite 
term to each, using idea for the passive, Platonic, and logical 
form, and concept for the active, Herbartian and psychologi- 
cal. It is a daring suggestion, for philosophers are jealous 
of anyone taking liberties with their vocabulary. But this is a 
peaceable article, and has the eirenic aim of recognizing in 
terminology a distinction that is actual. 


WARNING TO POETS 


BY ERNEST HARTSOCK 


Builders of starry battlements, beware! 
Confusion is the destiny of dreams; 
Who rears a Babel in the silver air 
Against a mediocre god, blasphemes. 
Whose tower like a crystal bayonet 
In splendor rips the everlasting sky, 
Shall see the bigots raze its parapet, 
Shall feel the dolor of the great who die. 


Yet he shall know in his crushed, final hour 
That something of a dream cannot be killed; 

Bleak rafters that remain in stalwart power 
Can balk the very deities to build. 

For he shall leave the glory born of loss: 
The deathless ruin of each dream—a cross. 


THE FUTURE CIVILIZATION 
BY THE EDITOR 


The revival of letters, rise of Democracy, founding of the 
Universities, and the Reformation gave expression and domi- 
nance to individualism. In place of authority from above it 
gave us the authority of the laboratory and of the personal 
will. Just at the moment of the apparent triumph of individual- 
ism we are reading and talking about the Decline and Fall of 
Western Civilization. The tragedy is that such talk seems 
to strike a wide-spread response in popular thinking. Our 
achievement of individualism threatens the breakdown of law, 
order, governmental and social organization. In certain spe- 
cific instances we have given over legislative processes and 
have reverted to Dictatorship. At the very instant of seeming 
impotence we find ourselves face to face with an Oriental 
world that is breaking loose from the authority of tradition in 
a decade, whereas we have been taking five hundred or more 
years for the transition. 

Our untempered individualism is producing a literature as 
mediocre as the days of the “Children of the Abbey” but 
without its decency or delicacy — our political creativeness is 
apparent in the reign of Thompson and Capone. In music 
we have produced jazz, in art Cubism and Futurism; and 
aesthetically we rest under the dominance of the ugly. Indus- 
trially we have reached the impasse of a rampant syndicism as 
ruthless as that of the robber barons. In education we have 
reached almost a pure vocationalism which promises to make 
the great cultures of the past as dead and as little known as 
they were to the Dark Ages. 


We are admonished to go back to authority; and some timid 
souls, weary of strife and in search of peace, have turned their 
faces in that direction. Protestantism, which so far has never 
quite left authority nor ever quite gone on to freedom, is still 
clinging to the principle of authority seemingly not having the 
courage nor the power to carve out a new spiritual future. 

We have believed that a more general distribution of 
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wealth would solve the evils of society and we have multiplied 
the comforts and luxuries of life for the common man at the 
same time we have increased his discontent. 

All this pessimism is in striking contrast to the general opti- 
mism of 1910. Then we were sure that we had scientific evi- 
dence for the coming Millennium. No period of credulity in 
salvation by Holy Church was more intense, more wide-spread 
or more dogmatic than the belief that we should evolve into 
the Perfect Society. In 1931 we sit in the ruins of our house 
of disillusionment. It is apparent now we are seeking the lost 
chord of our disjointed harmony. What and where are the 
causes for this tragic change? Is there anything more serious 
about it than the drop in the stock-market? This is no 
ephemeral nor casual pessimism. In the background lies a 
deeper and more tragic disillusionment. The tragedy is one of 
the soul. The discontent runs deep and enters into judgment 
with all the achievements of modern civilization. Western cul- 
ture is at the end of the long trail. We have tried authority in 
that organization of the church which attempted to establish 
the Holy Roman Empire on the ruins of the Roman Empire. 
We have tried an individualism which was tempered with au- 
thority. We have followed trustingly anticipating great gifts 
from modern science. We have pinned our faith to every sort 
of social scheme only to be disappointed. What is the lost 
chord of modern civilization? It can be but one thing, and in 
this lies the hope of the future. Our unrest is a divine unrest. 
We cannot rest in any satisfaction which does not feed and 
satisfy the soul. I repeat the optimism of the Great Teacher 
who encouraged his disciples to be of good cheer in the midst 
of colossal and astounding changes threatened by wars and 
rumors of war. ‘‘These,”’ said he, ‘‘are the beginnings of the 
birth-pangs of a newer world.”’ But in this there lies no evo- 
lutionary necessity. The world can quite as easily lapse into a 
renewed barbarism as press forward to a new order. 

It seems evident that the new order must furnish something 
not provided by the old. That element must be such as will 
supply the deeper spiritual need. We are soul-sick but we 
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still cling to our sins. We are approaching what Carlyle called 
the Everlasting Nay but we have not yet struggled our way 
through to the Everlasting Yea. Even the Everlasting Nay 
calls for a complete collapse of our present self-confidence 
and must precede the constructive efforts of the Everlasting 
Yea. We have long contented ourselves with spiritual bank- 
ruptcy, trusting that an unmoral education, or at least science 
and big business, would muddle us through without an indi- 
vidual exercise of moral backbone. We have made the mistake 
of confusing religion with intolerance. 


The religion we must seek cannot be a return to the old, at 
least not to the old expressions. Religion has neither force 
nor reality unless it is the living expression of the struggle of 
the age that holds it. The religion of tomorrow must be shot 
through with the intelligence of today and tomorrow as well 
as a restatement of that of yesterday. Our present religious 
difficulty arises in large measure from the attempt to garb our- 
selves in the intellectual habiliments of yesterday and the 
result is grotesque and unconvincing. 


Where shall we expect the new movement to spring? If we 
take counsel of history it may tell us. Whence have sprung 
the great civilizations of the past? East Indian civilization 
was made and the ranks of its society were established by East 
Indian philosophy. China’s social order may be traced prim- 
arily to the teaching of Confucius. Socrates laid the basis for 
that transient order of unity known as the Alexandrian Empire 
and through his influence upon Stoicism gave to the Roman 
Empire its world-wide significance. Christianity itself became 
a compelling thing only when to its rich treasure of emotional 
content was added the intellectual balance and background of 
Plato and Aristotle. No movement of tomorrow will possess 
carrying power without an underlying philosophy. No sig- 
nificant progress has ever occurred in history divorced from an 
intellectualistic ground and expression. But any intellectualism 
is stillborn, dead from the beginning, if unaccompanied by emo- 
tion and emotion which receives its highest mandates in the 
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helds of ethics, morals, and religion or worship. If we are to 
judge anything by the past, no philosophy has any chance to be 
the basis of a new movement in civilization if it is atheistic or 
is incompatible with the plain sanctions of religion. If you 
doubt it, I pray you read again the story of any civilization of 
which we have the history either on lettered page or sculp- 
tured stone. The new movement must have three characteris- 
tics. It must start in religion, it must be grounded in philos- 
ophy, and to meet our day it must be cosmopolitan in outlook. 

It must start in religion for there is no hope for an estab- 
lished order which is not based on something akin to religious 
emotion. I heard a public speaker say not long ago that what 
America needs to clean up the gangsters, the graft, the racket- 
eering and the lawlessness of the present is the sweeping power 
of an emotional appeal. Until then we shall sit supinely by 
and see our dearest liberties sacrificed so long as we remain 
unmolested at the trough of greedy self satisfactions and our 
worship of the goddess of “‘getting-on-in-the-world.”’ Only the 
emotional element brought out by a universal solicitude for the 
rights of man can save a world so intricate and so cosmopoli- 
tan as ours. 

Emotion alone is not enough. Professor Bowne once re- 
marked of an unbalanced jouster at windmills that mettle was 
dangerous in a blind horse. A great wave of emotion will end 
in results as disastrous as those of the World War unless there 
is, within and underneath and girding it round, the strength of 
a clear-cut philosophy. Any new movement, to succeed, must 
be intellectually respectable. 

I have already hinted at the cosmopolitan character required 
of this new movement. Our world is now too small for a 
narrow nationalism. We must think in international terms 
or that civilization built up through three thousand years at 
such cost will perish from the earth. Einstein has shown us 
that a universal physics cannot be worked out from that nar- 
row plane of reference which passes through our feet. We 
must think in Cosmic terms to measure cosmic distances. So 
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we must think in terms of the whole world to ground the next 
great forward movement in civilization. It really means 
world-civilization or destruction. Only that philosophy can 
be adequate which in its thinking best preserves that indi- 
vidualism which is the glory of the present and with it as well 
encourages religion in the outlook of a profound faith in the 
reality of God, of freedom, and of the supreme human values. 

It may not be amiss to inquire what must be the general 
features that must undergird the future movement of civiliza- 
tion. One of my colleagues recently, recognized as one of the 
formative influences in English philosophy, writes out of 
mortal weakness and pain this nunc dimittis: 


Some one no doubt will, for someone must, write the Principia 
Philosophiae of the present scientific revolution. I am not indulg- 
ing a gift of prophecy, and I cannot, like Simeon and Anna, indi- 
cate who among the young generation will be the Messiah of that 
which is coming. I only reason that just as Descartes was the 
philosopher of the Copernican revolution and just as Newton was 
the Systematizer of the universal law of gravitation, so we may be 
sure someone will arise and give authoritative form to the concep- 
tion of the Einstein mathematical universe. I have not seen his star 
in the East or in the West, but now and again I have what my 
friend Professor Montague describes as a “hunch” that he might 
arise in our School of Philosophy of the University of Southern 
California. I can indulge this fancy without coming under the 
suspicion of personal bias, because I can have no personal interest. 
My life has been lived through the great revolution and the time 
has come for my nunc dimittis, and if I cannot rejoice that ‘my 
eyes have seen thy salvation” at least I have lived to see the leading 
exponents of pure science reproached as idealist philosophers. 


Dr. Carr has here suggested one of the necessary charac- 
teristics and has as well indicated his faith in a philosophical 
movement already under way. The characteristic he mentions 
is idealism. The background of the future movement in civili- 
zation must in the nature of present knowledge and state of 
inquiry be idealistic. The greatest present demand for this 
grows out of the philosophy of science. The background of 
the new physics is as pronounced an idealism as any that 
philosophy has ever known. Evidently this is the settling of 
a new scientific dogma destined to lead to as great a develop- 
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ment of scientific knowledge as the old one of the quantitative 
nature of matter. There is much promise of a far richer 
scientific result than followed the earlier movement. In all 
probability our own age marks the limit of the dominance in 
science and in society of materialism. Materialism has been 
tried, has been found productive but unsatisfying to the su- 
preme needs of humanity, either for the life of the body, of 
knowledge or of the human spirit. We are beginning, only 
beginning, but with how much of disillusionment to realize that 
a new civilization cannot be built upon a mere increase in bodily 
comforts. The former feeling that everybody who is well-fed 
will be honest and high-minded is pretty well shaken. We 
realize now that efficiency and mass production may become a 
menace if controlled by a few or by the many for selfish ends. 
Russia represents the latest great effort in this direction. The 
watchwords of modern industrial efficiency have been set up 
with all the devotion that elevated the Goddess of Reason in 
the Pantheon a century and a half ago. God has again been 
legally exiled and this Easter the young men of Leningrad 
made mock of the Easter devotion on tram-car and street. In 
spite of this the finer spirit of a great people sought religious 
expression in vast throngs that crowded the remaining churches 
for serious worship. It is really the closing chapter of a hu- 
man drama that began with the widely-heralded ‘“‘Age of 
Reason,” the ‘Philosophy of Enlightenment’ and scientific 
conversion to a complete materialism. 


Now we have turned the corner into a new day. And again 
philosophy and science must lead the way. The keynote of the 
new inquiry and the new development is not materialism but 
a new and humanistic idealism for which all that has gone 
before has been preparing the way. 

I may be pardoned for indicating the type of future ideal- 
ism as humanistic for there are some indications exterior to 
philosophy that the coming civilization is to achieve an in- 
tensely personalistic character. The social developments of the 
past few centuries have been strongly in the direction of indi- 
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vidualism. But it has been an individualism that has not 
thought its way through to social success. It has failed by 
overemphasis on untempered individuality. Its thought has 
been for an individual out of relation to others. In other 
words individualism has failed from overemphasis. The too- 
much democracy of democracy has left us in a sad state of 
social bewilderment for we had supposed it had been it that 
should restore again the coveted kingdom of progress. 

Some are beginning to see that democracy is not altogether 
a matter of universal franchise. Democracy is impossible 
except to men of good will. Self-restraint is the stern accom- 
paniment of freedom. Where it does not rule there can be no 
freedom. Our tendency has been to emphasize the part of 
education in the preservation of freedom and to overlook the 
moral, ethical, and spiritual content which renders education 
of value to a democracy. 

Now the distinguishing difference between individualism and 
personalism lies here. Personalism is individualism tempered 
with self-restraint. The highest type of personality has long 
been recognized in the term noblesse oblige. A person realizes 
his greatest self-development, his highest power, only as he 
realizes himself in his social relations. Just as the truest self- 
expression of the artist demands the full surrender of all his 
powers to his art, the endurance of hunger, cold, poverty, or 
whatever may be necessary for concentration on his work, so 
must the person who would find his highest self-expression in 
society become the servant of all. Society at large can come 
into highest social expression only as this becomes the working 
basis for the lives of the masses. 

Impossible declares the cynic. And impossible it is from any 
philosophic or human standpoint. Such a movement cannot 
come apart from emotion and the emotional element can be 
furnished only by the religious sanctions. 

Here is where I will be most severely challenged by the 
philosophers. It has been for a long time popular to lay 
scorn upon theistic philosophy. This is no plea for reversion 
to the scholastic dogma of the identity of philosophy with 
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theology. This writer holds that the existence of God is 
not susceptible to scientific proof nor philosophical demonstra- 
tion but being of the nature of religion is a matter of faith 
alone. All religious realities are items of faith and so are 
demonstrable only in faith experience as distinguished from 
the field of scientific demonstration or the field of reason. 
From either of these standpoints religion retains a paradoxical 
nature. 

But religious reality, while not on a plane of scientific 
proof or philosophic demonstration, is no less real and vastly 
more important because of its relation to higher values, such 
as ethical conduct, which cannot command society from any 
but an emotional source. 


Science must then become suspect if it draws conclusions 
outside its field detrimental to higher human values. Like- 
wise philosophy could as logically negate the findings of 
scientific fact as to build a philosophy which denies the pos- 
sibility of that divine existence, Creative Intelligence, World- 
ground, vital force, through belief in which alone man can 
reach his highest personal and social development. In fact 
any such denial is an incursion into the realm of theology. 
One can assert or deny the existence of God only as a the- 
ologian and never as a philosopher. 

In what sense then must philosophy be theistic? In the 
sense that it cannot be anti-theistic. Any future system then 
cannot build a scheme in which God might not appear. If 
it is going to be held unphilosophic to be theistic it must be 
held even more unphilosophic to deny the possibility of the- 
ism. The future philosophy must maintain a system adapted 
both to scientific fact and religious value. 

Philosophy cannot stop with humanism alone. Person- 
alism cannot be a truncated pyramid. To admit the reality 
of the person is to let in the whole flood of personal activ- 
ities: values, emotions, dreams and the highest of these 
achievements rests upon the assurance of a supreme Intelli- 
gence in co-partnership with man’s sacrificial moral and spirit- 
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ual achievement. This is not to repeat the ancient scholasti- 
cism for this is not putting our dependence on theology or the 
old basis of authority but on the new one of human values. 
While philosophy may not cross the border into religion 
its recognition of human values provides the foundation for 
rationality in the field of religion in exactly the same way in 
which science furnishes the foundation for an idealistic inter- 
pretation of the world. 

For the highest realization of these human values, for the 
perfection of the self and of personality, there must be a 
sense of God. It is as true as ever that “He has made 
us for Himself, and our hearts are restless till they rest in 
Him.” Human life and human values must become cosmic, 
must be carried up into their complete relations to satisfy 
the human mind. Without this there is a sense in which 
both science and philosophy are incomplete, though the as- 
sumption be beyond the power of either legitimately to make. 

For the future philosophy, Personalism, has at least some 
of the elements, and if properly developed, may be able to 
exhibit more. It may properly be theistic and provide the 
ground for a reasonable emotionalism. It might become as 
wide-spread as the world because it can make the individual- 
istic appeal to every creature, and it might present the cure 
of an untempered individualism by causing the individual to 
realize that the path of highest development for himself is 
along the line of realizing himself in a world of relations, 
relations of nature and of society. The heart of Personalism 
is to be found in that saying, part of which appears on the 
facade of our building: ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die it abideth alone but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit. He that seeketh to save his life shall lose 
it, and he that loseth his life shall keep it unto life eternal.” 


PLATO'S “FORMS” AND PLATO’S “GOD” 
PART II 


By R. F. A. Hoernieé 
(Continued ) 


The Form of Good 


According to a famous passage in the Republic,® the Form 
of Good is at once the highest and the most universal of all 
Forms. It is at once the apex of the whole system of Forms 
and the pervasive principle which runs through all Forms 
and their interrelations. To put it in this way is to use mod- 
ern words. Plato, perhaps for lack of a technical language 
no less than because of the difficulty of the thought to be ex- 
pressed, puts his doctrine in the form of a simile. He likens 
the Form of Good to the sun. Just as the sun in its relation 
to the natural world at the same time causes all things to exist 
and also makes them visible, so the Form of Good causes the 
universe to be what it is and also to become intelligible. The 
Form of Good, says Plato, “imparts truth to the known and 
the power of knowing to the knower.” In apprehending the 
Form of Good, we grasp the ultimate nature of the universe 
and thereby know it as it really is. In the technical language 
of medieval logicians we might describe it as at once the 
causa essendi and the causa cognoscendi of all that is. It is 
offered as the principle through which the universe can be 
fully understood just because the whole universe is the realisa- 
tion or embodiment of this principle. In this sense, therefore, 
the whole system of Forms may be said to culminate in the 
Form of Good, which in its turn includes all subordinate Forms 
within itself, and thus through their realisation in particular 
things is itself realised in all that the Universe contains. Ma- 
lebranche and Spinoza taught that the highest knowledge is 
“to see all things in God.” Of Plato we may justly say in 
the light of this passage, that, for him, the completion of 
knowledge is to see all things in the light of the Form of Good. 


5See Republic, 506-509. 
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But how is this possible in the face of all the evil and im- 
perfection which the universe so manifestly contains? And 
what is the relation of the Form of Good to God? 


The Form of Good as Principle of the Universe 
Does Plato give us any help towards answering these ques- 
tions? We must try out whether some of the contexts in 
which the words “good” and “‘goodness”’ occur, can be made 
to yield some light on our problem. 

1. At the end of Book I of the Republic,® we are told 
that everything has a function which it may perform either 
well or ill. The function of a knife is to cut. Now, the qual- 
ity which enables a thing to perform its function well is its 
characteristic “virtue,” its goodness or efficiency. A good 
knife is a knife which cuts well, just as a blunt knife is a bad 
knife because it performs its function badly. The principle 
here illustrated may be generalised to cover the human vir- 
tues. Indeed, Plato does so himself. The function of the 
soul is to guide and direct human conduct. A good soul di- 
rects and controls the individual according to the work which 
falls to him to do in the world. If he be a statesman, he will 
rule wisely; if he be a soldier, he will fight bravely; as a pri- 
vate citizen, he will obey law and authority and keep a firm 
hand on his desires. Thus, wisdom, courage, self-control are 
the Forms of goodness (the ‘‘virtues’’) which the citizens of 
his ideal state have to practise according to their functions in 
the social order. These virtues are specialised forms of the 
general principle, or Form, of human goodness which Plato 
calls “justice,” and which may be defined as doing the work 
one is best fitted to do and doing it as well as one knows how. 

Thus we have a principle here which covers the whole range 
of what we call “good’’—from a good tool to a good dinner, 
a good dog, a good player, a good worker, a good citizen, 
and so on. For everything there is the demand to be effective 
according to the law of its own nature. It realises, we might 


®See Republic, 352d-353c. 
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say, the Form of Good in doing what it is meant to do as well 
as possible, in being what it is meant to be as well as possible. 


In thus connecting the Platonic argument from function and 
virtue with his Form of Good, we are going beyond Plato’s 
text, yet it is a development which may fairly be said to be in 
harmony with his thought. But it does not carry us very far 
towards explaining how the evil, badness, imperfection in the 
world can be reconciled with the Form of Good as supreme 
principle. For, even if we argue that everything in the world 
does its work as well as is individually possible for it, and 
that the poor performance of one thing is due either to its 
being inferior of its kind, or to adverse circumstances prevent- 
ing it from doing better, we only raise the ulterior question, 
why under the rule of the Form of Good there should be 
things inferior of their kind, or why there should be circum- 
stances such as to hamper and lower the efficiency of a thing. 


2. Another line of thought is suggested by the Platonic 
argument which grades and evaluates different human activi- 
ties. The inborn inequality of men was axiomatic with Plato 
and Aristotle. Both rest their political theories upon it, both 
try to make provision in the order of their ideal common- 
wealths for these inherent differences in physical and mental 
endowment, so as to make the most of each individual accord- 
ing to the gifts and powers which fit him for one kind of ac- 
tivity and unfit him for others. Both, and especially Plato, 
are convinced that the ruling of a state for the common good 
requires the highest qualities of intellect and character. Both 
know, too, that the interests of men differ. There are the lov- 
ers of money, the lovers of honour and power, the lovers of 
knowledge and wisdom. Each of these groups, so far as suc- 
cessful in its quest, enjoys the pleasure of getting what it 
wants, but it does not follow that the pleasure of the lover of 
money ranks equal to the pleasure of the lover of wisdom. 
And still less does it follow that the activities of the one rank 
equal to the activities of the other, or that in their intrinsic 
nature these activities are equally worth while. Thus, we find 
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both Plato and Aristotle evaluating, be it human lives, be it 
human activities, and thereby laying the foundation of what 
has come down to us as the doctrine of the summum bonum, 
the highest good. And just as Plato ranks the life of the lover 
of wisdom above all other human lives, so Aristotle ranks the 
exercise of the pure intellect above all other human activities, 
because, as he quaintly puts it, “though small in bulk,” the 
intellect is the divinest element in our nature, and to employ it 
in thought on the things which are eternal is to come as near 
to being God as our human nature permits. For Plato, clearly, 
the highest good will be to see the whole universe in the light of 
the Form of Good: and if the Form of Good be identical with 
God, then ‘‘to see all things in God.” For such a view, all 
human short-comings, failures, misdeeds and crimes, no less 
than all sufferings, pains and unhappiness, will somehow have 
to appear not only compatible with, but positively justified by, 
the Form of Good. But how? Instead of getting nearer to 
an answer to this question, the argument so far only seems to 
make the problem more insoluble. 


3. In one single passage,’ there is implicit mention of a 
Form of Bad or Evil. The problem raised by such a Form, 
especially in a universe which as a whole is dominated by the 
Form of Good, is nowhere discussed by Plato, not even in the 
dialogue called the Parmenides, in which the logical problems 
of the theory of Forms are subjected to the most searching 
examination, and in which even such questions are raised as 
whether it is conceivable that there are Forms of mud or hair. 
Yet, if good things are good by participation in the Form of 
Good, it would seem by parity of reasoning that bad things 
must be bad by participation in a corresponding Form of Bad. 
Certainly, nowhere in Plato’s argument do we get any hint 
of the device by which a later generation of Platonists tried 
to escape from the difficulties of this supposition, viz., by say- 
ing that evil is nothing positive, but mere privation, mere lack 
of excellence. If we take the Form of Bad seriously, then 


7See Republic, 476a. 
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the Bad must be for Plato as positive as any other character in 
the universe which is a distinctive Form. And this suggests 
a mixed world, a world in which things good and things bad 
exist side by side, and the corresponding Forms divide the 
realm of being between them or perhaps compete for its ex- 
clusive possession. Good and bad seem contradictory and 
mutually exclusive. What subordinate place, then, can the 
Form of Bad occupy in a system dominated by the Form of 
Good? Once more our problem has only become more opaque. 


4. Indeed, we can push the problem of evil into the very 
heart of the realm of Forms, by considering not merely imper- 
fect realisations of Forms, nor merely the presence of a Form 
of Bad among the other Forms, but by asking whether some 
Forms may not be inherently bad in their very nature. We 
may ask, in other words, whether in a universe dominated by 
the Form of Good it can be good that certain Forms should 
occur in the system of Forms and have their realisations in 
the empirical world at all. To illustrate: Given the Form of 
monarchy, there will be good kings and bad kings, or to put 
it differently, kings who are all that a king ought to be and 
kings who fail miserably. But the point now is not whether 
individual kings are good or bad, but whether monarchical rule 
as such is good or bad. Can it be approved in principle as an 
eternal constituent, so to speak, of the realm of the Forms 
which are realised in the details of nature and of history? So, 
again, the philosophical anarchist objects to government and 
law in principle, though he might readily admit that some gov- 
ernments, as governments, are better than others. Or, again, 
what of criminal professions? If there is a Form for every 
classifiable kind of thing, the existence, e.g., of burglars im- 
plies a Form of Burglary. It seems obvious that, so long as 
there are good burglars (“first-class cracksmen,” experts at 
their job), being a good burglar rather than an inefficient one 
is an aggravation, because in a perfect world there ought to 
be no burglars nor any possibility of burglary at all. And so 
here, again, we are back at the question how there can be evil 
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in principle in a world which is to be conceived as good in 
principle. Moreover, it should be noted that, although our 
illustrations, above, have been taken from human affairs, the 
problem is not restricted to the human sphere. All through 
the world we find life maintaining itself by destroying other 
life—‘Nature red in tooth and claw.” Granted that, if or- 
ganisms can live only by destroying life in other organisms, 
it is better in their own interests that they be good at destroy- 
ing, still the question remains whether this spectacle of life 
flourishing by the destruction of life—with all the incidental 
results of death, pain, suffering, development prematurely cut 
short, capacities left unrealised—can be interpreted consist- 
ently with making the Form of Good the supreme determin- 
ing principle in the universe as a whole. 


Against this cumulative indictment, what if anything can 
be set on the positive side? 


The most promising line of defence would seem to be that 
of saying that every Form has an intrinsic value which can be 
appreciated, if we will but contemplate and enjoy it and all 
its manifestations with the detachment of a spectator who, 
after the manner of Spinoza, should lay aside all attempts to 
judge and content himself with accepting and appreciating all 
things sub specie eternitatis. The practice of such detachment 
from approval and disapproval, from the moralising tendency 
which is ever sorting out in the universe what ought to be from 
what ought not to be, and the possibilities of a deeper insight 
into the nature of things as the reward of such detachment, 
should not be rashly denied. Experience shows that it has value 
and reveals value. Obvious examples are to be found in both 
the scientific and the esthetic attitudes towards the universe. 
For, though each of these has its own scheme of value distinc- 
tions, viz., true and false in science, beautiful and ugly in art, 
yet the emancipation of both from utilitarian, economic, moral 
valuations does enable them to face the world with a catho- 
licity of appreciation, a disinterested curiosity and delight, that 
have a legitimate contribution to make to our fuller under- 
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standing of it. The modern ‘camera hunter’ who does not 
go out to kill for food or sport, but risks his life in the effort 
to observe and record the intimate details of the lives of wild 
and dangerous animals may serve to illustrate what is meant. 
Or, again, consider our modern attitude toward species threat- 
ened with extinction. They may have been destroyed by us 
for the sake of the economic value of their skins or their flesh 
or some product of theirs, or they may have been extermi- 
nated to make room for human herds and fields and towns, but 
before the process comes to an end a counter effort sets in to 
save and preserve the remnants. This effort bears witness to 
a sense of a value threatened with extinction. It acknowl- 
edges that the world without the threatened species would be 
a poorer world. We seek to preserve it both for science and 
for art, and both these study it and delight in it for its own 
sake. The game reserves in which the African fauna is now 
saved from the hunter are at once historical records of a world 
which elsewhere has vanished, an opportunity for scientific 
study of forms of animal life, and an inexhaustible source of 
delight and inspiration to the artist who responds to the 
beauty of all unspoiled natural things. Are not the Buffaloes 
of North America preserved for the same reason? And if we 
could still find alive some prehistoric monster like the Diplo- 
docus Carnegii, would not our first endeavour be to preserve 
it alive in the name of science? 


Indeed, this objective delight of scientist and artist extends 
from large-scale appearance and behaviour to the minutia of 
structure and adaptation, and here passes into that sense of 
the marvels of nature which is the empirical basis for the old 
argument from design for the existence of God. There is 
always a possible strand of religious experience at the heart of 
science, provided intellectual curiosity is not simply the bond 
slave of a desire for results capable of practical application, 
and provided also it goes together with a disinterested delight 
in the spectacle of nature—the sort of delight which the Di- 
vine Artist experienced when he reviewed his work and saw 
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that it was good. Here, too, we strike the empirical basis of 
the mood which leads through Spinoza’s acceptance of the 
“necessity” of all things to the ‘‘intellectual love of God.” Or, 
again, if we grant the intrinsic value of every Form, but recall 
that Forms compete, so to speak, with each other in the realm 
of particular objects where all seek their realisation, we may 
be tempted to identify the Form of Good with the value of 
maximum compossibility of values, and thus be led to defend 
it on Leibnizian lines as the principle of “the best of all pos- 
sible worlds.” 


It must, however, be admitted that there is no clear evi- 
dence in Plato’s Dialogues for any of the lines of argument 
into which we have been following up the possible interpre- 
tations and defences of the Platonic Form of Good. ‘The 
plain fact of the matter is that in the few passages in the Dia- 
logues in which the contrast between Good and Evil in the 
universe comes up for explicit discussion, Plato takes up an 
attitude so dualistic, that the interpretation of the Form of 
Good as the ultimate principle of reality and knowledge be- 
comes quite impossible. For, always Evil stands over against 
Good in a way which makes its occurrence and its opposition 
to Good unintelligible in terms of the Good itself. 


(Continued ) 


WHY AND HOW I AM A PERSONALIST 
BY JARED S. MOORE 


I. Why 


The value of personal confessions of philosophical faith is 
likely to vary directly with the prominence of the confessant; 
but when a humble seeker thinks he has found a somewhat 
different approach to a problem from that usually followed, 
some justification may be thought to arise for granting him 
a hearing. 

Personalists today are accustomed to trace their intellectual 
lineage from such recent philosophers as B. P. Bowne and 
James Ward, back through Lotze and Kant to Berkeley. As 
seen by the present writer, however, personalism finds its true 
historic basis, not in the “esse est percipi” of Berkeley, but in 
the “cogito ergo sum” of Descartes and the ‘‘first and abso- 
lutely unconditioned fundamental principle” of Fichte; and 
its chief support today not so much in the writings of Ward 
and Bowne and their disciples, as in the central ideas of C. 
Lloyd Morgan and Jan Christiaan Smuts. It is on this two- 
fold foundation, then, that I would build the temple of 
personalism. 


1. Descartes and Fichte have shown that the first con- 
structive step in our knowledge of reality consists in the 
assertion of the existence of the Self. I do not see how 
philosophy can, or that there is any reason why it should 
attempt to, escape from the necessity of making this primary 
assertion. Perhaps, as S. Frank suggests,’ the only really 
primordial and indubitable fact is the fact that something is; 
but it is experience that reveals this fact, and when we proceed 
to inquire what this experience—any experience—means, we 
find that if it means anything at all, it means that J am. Ex- 
perience may be through and through meaningless and illusory, 
but it is all we have, and if it means anything, it means at 
least this. 


1The Monist, Vol. 38, pp. 321-349 (1928). 
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But is this all that experience prima facie means? For 
Descartes, the answer seems to be in the affirmative, and any 
other truth which may be attained must be derived by infer- 
ence from this primary fact, through the application of the 
criterion of clearness and distinctness. It is at this point that 
we must part company with our French guide, but the Ger- 
man we find still at our side; for Fichte has shown that equally 
with the Self is the Not-Self revealed as a primary fact of 
experience. We do not need to follow the first great Kantian 
through all the labyrinthine mazes of his argument; for if 
there is a “‘sun-clear” truth in the universe, it is the twofold 
truth that I and the world beyond me exist, and argument in 
the strict sense of that word is quite superfluous. Further- 
more, it is a treading-over of familiar ground to add that for 
Fichte, and I think for us also, there is yet a third funda- 
mental truth—viz., that J, not the world beyond, am the 
senior partner in the firm, and that no truth concerning the 
world beyond me may be asserted apart from its relation to 
the asserted. ‘They reckon ill who leave ME out.” 

The basic insight of Fichte may be summed up in the state- 
ment that philosophy may approach its problems only from 
the standpoint (1) of the Self, and (2) of a contrast between, 
and at the same time (3) a union of, Self and Not-Self. 
Realists may continue to “refute’’ idealism as based upon an 
unwarranted inference from a mere truism; but the fact re- 
mains that whether or no “reality”? as such is ‘‘that which is 
in experience,’ whatever so-called reality there may be which 
is not in experience is not the kind of “reality”? with which 
philosophers may concern themselves. Furthermore, if a 
sufhcient account of reality on “egocentric”? grounds is pos- 
sible, the principle of parcimony forbids us to complicate mat- 
ters further. 

The Cartesian ‘“‘ego”’ is, of course, the finite self as thinker 
—the Fichtean “Ego,” the Absolute. On this point some have 
objected that to pass from the finite or empirical self to the 
Absolute or Transcendental Self involves as wide a “leap” 
beyond the thought of the finite thinker as does the passage 
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from the finite self to a non-mental reality which realism 
seems to the idealist to affirm. But this is an error: the abso- 
lutist teaches that the relation between finite and infinite is an 
immanent, not a purely transcendent, relation—that my knowl- 
edge of absolute reality involves my participation in that 
reality. The ‘“‘realm of truth possessed by the transcendental 
subject” is not, as S. Frank assumes in the article already re- 
ferred to (p. 326), “outside our empirical consciousness,” but 
potentially within it—or, rather, our empirical consciousness 
is, according to the doctrine, in the transcendental conscious- 
ness implicitly, and, in the normal order of things, progressing 
toward explicit identification with it. To know the not-self, 
then, is to opposit it to the finite self, but at the same time to 
composit finite self and finite not-self in the Absolute. 

The egocentric situation is, therefore, not a ‘“‘predicament” 
but an opportunity. We start from the finite self of this 
moment; and we never get away from a relational continuum 
between self, not-self, and Absolute; but we do advance 
beyond the finite self, using it as a pou a sto from which to 
explore the universe. Personalism, as I see it, does not mean 
denial of the reality of the impersonal; but rather the asser- 
tion of the supreme reality of the personal, and the depend- 
ence of the impersonal on the personal—but more of this anon. 


2. The second or reinforcing foundation of the temple 
of personalism I find in the contemporary sister-doctrines of 
holism and emergence. As applied to our problem, these 
doctrines purport (1) that personality is a complex unity 
possessing unique properties not found in any of its con- 
stituent elements, whatever these may be; and (2) that when 
personality appears in the course of evolution, a new level of 
reality has arisen in the space-time world, whose arrival could 
not have been predicted at an earlier stage. 

“FYas arisen,’ I say, “in the space-time world.’ Person- 
ality appears latest in the course of evolution; but does this 
mean that personality, when it appears, is a new type of reality 
now brought into existence, quite inexplicably, for the first 
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time? This is the crucial question in all schemes of emergent 
evolution. For Dr. Alexander and the evolutionary natural- 
ists, the appearance of this new reality must simply be ac- 
cepted, with “natural piety,” and no further questions asked. 
For C. Lloyd Morgan and his followers, on the other hand, 
the entire process of evolution is but the unfolding in time of 
an eternal Spiritual Activity immanent throughout. To the 
finite observer in the space-time world, according to the gen- 
eral theory, personality arises as an unpredictable “emergent” 
out of, but distinctly not as a product or “‘resultant”’ of, that 
which is strictly infra-personal; but personality is, after all, 
according to Lloyd Morgan’s interpretation, an attribute of 
reality in its inmost nature from the “beginning.” This is 
indeed but a modernization of Aristotle’s dictum that though 
the potential is temporally prior to the actual, actuality is 
logically prior to potentiality; and for my part, I cannot see 
how this conclusion is to be avoided. The whole problem 
hinges upon the question of the validity of the venerable postu- 
late, ex nihilo nihil fit: being a postulate, this is an unprovable 
proposition, and if one is unaffected by its urgency, one may 
be content as an evolutionary naturalist; but for my part, 
again, I cannot cavalierly dismiss it as an outworn and no 
longer operative relic of the past. 


Personality, in other words, is the highest of all known 
categories, and reality can be understood ultimately only in 
terms of the highest. Whatever else may be real must, then, 
depend ultimately upon that which is in its own nature per- 
sonal. And that which most distinctly characterizes person- 
ality is, | should insist, its subject-character*—the fact that, 
whereas every impersonal entity in the universe is but an 
object among objects, selves and selves only are subjects as 
well as objects. That “Reality is ultimately and originally 
One Absolute Personal Spirit or Subject-Object, GOD, Who, 
in Fichtean language, ‘eternally posits His own Being’; that 
“Creation is the act whereby God ‘opposits’ to Himself a 


*See my Rifts in the Universe, 11f., 62f., 108, et passim. 
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World, bringing thereby Being out of Non-Being’’; that Evo- 
lution is the unfolding of the Divine Purpose in time, through 
a succession of emergent novelties unpredictable by any finite 
intelligence, human personality being the highest stage; and 
that the goal of evolution is the “compositing” of the universe 
of human personalities with its Divine Source’—these con- 
stitute the basic quadrilateral platform of the present writer’s 
metaphysics, and in these assertions he finds a consolidation of 
the primal truths of Descartes, Fichte, and contemporary 
emergence-theory. 


Il. How 


The residue of our program may be worked out somewhat 
more briefly. What is personalism, and in what sense may 
we accept it? These are our remaining questions. 

A tendency to arrogate to themselves the title of “‘true’’ 
personalists, and to banish from the camp those who do not 
accept all their leading tenets, seems unfortunately to charac- 
terize many writers who belong to the strictly Bownian tradi- 
tion.* But full appreciation of the importance of the work of 
Borden P. Bowne, and even preference for his type of per- 
sonalism over all rival types, are quite consistent with a rec- 
ognition of the rights of others, who may not be strict fol- 
lowers of him who seems to have introduced the word into 
the English philosophical vocabulary, to adopt the name of 
“personalism” for their own view also—provided, of course, 
that a real justification may be found for such an appropri- 
ation. 

What, then, is the differentia of “personalism’’ as such? 
Personalism in general, I would say, is any doctrine ‘which 
finds in. . . personality the key to the nature of reality’”°—+.e., 
which interprets the universe ultimately in terms of person- 
ality. ‘‘Personality,” this doctrine teaches, “is the ultimate 
principle: it cannot be explained by anything else, but every- 


80. cit., 107-109. 

4See Dean Knudson’s yaluable book on The Philosophy of Personalism, 
Chapter 1 (especially p. 30). 

5Knudson, op. cit., 87. 
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thing else can be explained by it.”* As such, personalism im- 
plies (1) that reality is ultimately personal, and (2) that 
all persons are real: the first clause excluding super-personal 
absolutists such as Bradley and Bosanquet, and the second 
clause preserving the reality of finite selves against pantheism. 
The pantheistic ‘‘personalism” of Stern is excluded on the 
ground given by Dr. Knudson of the incompatibility of pan- 
theism and finite personality ;’ but no justification can be found 
for excluding either the atheistic, finitistic, absolutistic, or 
realistic types as such; however faulty these may seem to any 
individual personalist. 

Personalism does not necessarily imply (1) that only per- 
sons are real in any sense of that term, or (2) that all per- 
sons are ultimate realities. Distinction must be made between 
ultimate reality—reality which is self-sufficient, and irreducible 
to anything else;* and derived or secondary reality, which 
depends upon and is reducible to some other. God alone, or 
the Absolute, is for the theist u/timately real, all other persons 
deriving their reality from Him; but this does not deprive 
finite selves of their reality, making them either mere phe- 
nomenal expressions of the Absolute on the one hand, or mere 
products of evolution on the other. Personalism does imply 
furthermore, that whatever reality things may have, can be 
(as distinguished from persons) but phenomenal and not onto- 
logical;? but it does not imply necessarily that things are 
unreal, or merely of the nature of ideas. Realism as to the 
physical universe is as compatible with personalism as is 
panpsychism or “occasionalism;*° i.e., things may be regarded 
either as the phenomenal expressions of underlying psychical 
entities, as phenomenal manifestations of the Absolute, or as 
non-mental creations of God, without invalidating personalism 
so long as their thoroughgoing dependence upon persons for 
their reality is recognized. In creating or “oppositing”’ the 


®Quoted from W. E. Hocking on page 16 of the same work. 
TOD. cit., 29f. 

8Cf. Hocking’s statement quoted above. 

°Op. cit., 52f., 232f., ete. 

1004. Cit., 768. 
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world, God may be bringing into existence a real objective 
universe—continuously dependent upon Him, of course, and 
yet having withal a substantial existence of its own—and one 
who holds this may still, I contend, be with propriety desig- 
nated a personalist. 


MOLIERE 


BY MARY WOODHULL STEVENS 


Note: When Moliére brought out his “Malade Imaginaire,’ he 
was ill. Friends urged him not to risk his life by appearing on the 
stage; the actor-author replied, “I must, there are fifty people whose 
daily bread depends upon the daily receipts.” With heroic fortitude 
he forced himself to take the leading part in the play, that of a dying 
man. Well did he “act his part.’’ In extreme weakness the gallant 
spirit kept up until the hand of death touched him; he fell into the 
arms of a fellow-actor, the curtain dropped, and Moliére was carried 
home to die. 

Alas for thee, thy life thou didst rehearse, 

Thy loveless life, thy cheerless hearth in verse, 

Yet, faltered not thy courage on the way, 

From place obscure, to fame’s more radiant day: 

Truth and simplicity of thought were thine, 

Thy satire keen, thy pity half divine; 

A rival’s praise thy generous soul would sing, 

Yet, thy sharp wit could worldly follies sting. 

Great though thy genius, O Comedian rare, 

Thy ‘comic forcefulness,” beyond compare, 

Though great the men who loved to call thee “friend,” 

Greater than all, the courage of thine end. 


Envoi 


In Pére-la-Chaise, ‘neath quiet, peaceful skies, 
Moliére, the brave and tender genius lies. 
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The purpose of this paper, then, is not to determine whether 
or not Whitman was a poet; whether those long compilations 
of his were psalmic outbursts, or nothing more than “market 
reports gone wrong,” but we are concerned with his meta- 
physics, or his attempt to conceive the world as a whole by 
means of thought. Professor William Savery says, ‘“‘Whit- 
man’s claim to greatness lies in his philosophical attitude; he 
is without doubt the greatest optimist the world has ever 
known.”’ Whitman may be as crassly barbaric as Santayana 
claims he is; his frank treatment of sex may at times repel, 
his lack of form may offend, yet he has something to say 
about the supernal world, about essential reality, that holds 
the attention and interest of those who take the trouble to 
listen to him. This group, is, alas, too small, even after all 
the years that have passed since Whitman, unannounced, 
forced his way into the chosen circle of those who assume to 
speak for our race and its aspirations. This group is still 
small, for, as Hermann Hagadorn says, ‘“Too many Ameri- 
cans are interested only in whether Whitman was a bum poet, 
or a poetical bum.” 

Whitman does not define what he means by personality. 
His use of the word, judged from the contexts in which it 
appears, confirms Wahl’s statement that the interpreter of 
American life does believe in the permanence of individual 
qualities, and that they are somehow in accord with God. To 
attempt to hold a poet who is expressing himself in figurative 
language, who too often has had little or no philosophical 
training, and who is striving for felicity of expression rather 
than the revealing of a consistent system of thought, is futile. 
Even so, it is obvious from the character of his writings that 
Whitman may be classed as a philosophical poet, at least at 
times. It is his downright positiveness of assertion, his mysti- 
cal quality, and his strong appeal to the imagination and to 
the emotions that give him his audience. He worried very 
little about the nature of physical entities. His is a doctrine 
of common sense. It is his power to conceive ideas immedi- 
ately, even habitually, as does the traditional man of the 
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street, that has enabled him to speak for so many. Their 
idiom is his. It is this ability to speak of things when pre- 
sented to his perceptive faculties as does the average Ameri- 
can that has elevated Walt to the position of a seer in Yankee- 
dom, and which causes the European to link his name with 
that of Emerson, when naming the two greatest creative minds 
that the United States has as yet produced. 


The Sage of Paumanok, then, accepts personality and per- 
sonalism as a part of his theory of the universe. At least, he 
does not argue about them. Explanations are for other people 
to make. “Logic and sermons never convince,” he says in a 
moment of over-statement. God and Whitman are a society 
of persons for whom the latter is the self-appointed, divinely 
approved, official spokesman and advance agent. This func- 
tion as the mouthpiece of Deity is acknowledged very defi- 
nitely in ‘As I Sat by Blue Ontario’s Shore.” The same reali- 
zation of oneness with the Infinite is found in “‘One’s-Self I 
Sing,” and in ‘When I Read the Book.” In the “Song Uni- 
versal,”’ which so sadly puzzled the unsuspecting undergradu- 
ates of Tufts College when Walt himself read it to them in 
the remote seventies, he says that a man may know God in 
an intimate, personal, first-hand sort of way. Any man, if he 
will but take the trouble to do so, may be on speaking terms 


with God. 


The test of a man’s philosophy is his attitude toward death. 
Nowhere does Whitman’s superabundant, incorrigible opti- 
mism reveal itself more positively than in considering the end 
of this life. Final dissolution has no terrors for him. He 
does not regard mortality as an unescapable, gloomy tragedy, 
but rather as an experience that man, in his slow upward 
trend must pass through, and then leave behind, that he may 
be free to enjoy those spiritual benefits and privileges from 
which he is debarred by that indefinable thing which we com- 
monly call “‘life.”” Death, he declares, does not jeopardize the 
persistence of the mental faculties. Though we have no actual 
proof of mind functioning anywhere in the universe save 


SOME PERSONALISTIC ELEMENTS IN THE 
POETRY OF WHITMAN 


BY WILLIAM MAXWELL 


He [Whitman] is the singer of personality, because his metaphysic 
is that of personality. Nothing endures but individual qualities. The 
self is creative, creative of laws and values. The self is God. The 
might of the individual and the incessant change of the world, these are 
his two fundamental conceptions.* 

“Who is Walt (Walter) Whitman?” wrote the puzzled 
Symonds to Ruskin, when, two-thirds of a century ago, Leaves 
of Grass, a thin, slab-sided little volume was first appearing 
in the London book-stalls, and attracting attention through 
its author’s amazing experiment in having, to quote Carl Van 
Doren, “grafted the dythyramb upon the stump speech.” 
Who Whitman is now, as well as who he was when one of 
England’s first critics asked this question of another, depends 
pretty much on who is the person making the inquiry regard- 
ing the good gray poet. To some, he is a vigorous and lusty 
voice crying out in the literary wilderness; to others, he is 
nothing more than “‘the godfather of the roughnecks” in mod- 
ern literature; yet again, he is an affected poseur, a betowsled 
old whiskerando, with too much ego in his cosmos. 


It is true that in his earlier years Whitman was not averse 
to advertising either himself or his effusions. On the other 
hand, he has now become an established public figure, one 
that should be judged by the best that he wrote as well as by 
the personal idiocyncrasies that often blurred the man’s 
greater self, when he stood as a seer and a prophet proclaim- 
ing in an Olympian attitude for “these United States.’ It is 
with some of his theories both in this world and in the next, 
that we are particularly concerned, for, to quote Chesterton’s 
well-known observation, “The one thing that really matters 
about people is their philosophy of life.” 


In speaking of the universe, Whitman always refers to it 


1Jean Wahl, The Pluralistic Philosophies of England and America. 
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as though it were a personal thing. If being anthropomorphic 
in attitude is a stigma intellectually, then Walt comes well 
within the ban, for he conceives of God as a sort of glorified 
Big Brother, and if the poet does not actually endow his 
elder and more powerful relative with hands and feet, with 
human organs and five special senses, he does give him not 
only a mind, but a supermind, with aspirations and an outlook 
that are but the magnified desires and vision of the American 
spokesman himself. Whitman, as do other men, philosophers 
included, uses what he finds in his own mental make-up to 
describe what he feels is within, and above, and beyond human- 
ity. As all men do, he builds up his God from his own hopes, 
ideals and aspirations. He always feels that human life is 
very closely related, somehow, to the Infinite. Just how all 
this is, the reader is left quite in the dark, for this is one of 
Whitman’s mystic, aggravating assumptions. What he lacks 
in clearness of detail he makes up for by positiveness of state- 
ment, for Whitman knew, instinctively, that the great public 
likes to be told things definitely, with no ifs, ands, or buts, an 
attitude that every successful man who deals with other men 
must assume, be he banker, editor, teacher, or preacher. All 
then, that the poet says is that those who care to listen to him 
will understand all that he has to say of God and the universe, 
“for what is mine is yours also.” 


Whitman does not argue about personality; he accepts it. 
“Produce great persons, the rest follows,” he says. At one 
time he was deeply impressed by the philosophy of Hegel; 
and the declaration of the latter, ““Be a thinker and respect 
other persons,” appears to have found an attentive pupil in 
the Yankee since it already agreed so closely with his own 
views. However, the New World sage allowed no one to dic- 
tate to him entirely. He was far too egocentric for that. All 
his life through he thought pretty much as he chose to think. 
This unusual independence of mind is one of Whitman's great 
qualities; at times it is also one of his great defects. 
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through a body, this prophet of the soul ignores all this. 
Whitman does not bother himself with discussions dealing 
with psycho-physical parallelism, or of interaction, but takes 
certain things for granted and asks that we, as does the trio 
in Pinafore, ‘Never mind the whys and wherefores.” To 
him, then, death, instead of a being a dire crisis in human 
experience, is but a casual incident, pretty much the same as 
passing from this room into the next. Man is just as much 
in the presence of God now as he has ever been, or ever will 
be, for no one can hide his face from Him. 


As Whitman aged, his mind dwelt more and more on death, 
yet with no misgivings. Even so, some of his most positive 
assurances of the triumph of the spirit over the grave were 
written as early as 1855 and 1860, when he was still in the 
height of that superabundant, excessive vitality that so often 
made him the subject of remark. As he grew weaker with 
the years he had a more and more definite sense of cosmic 
support. The following, from ‘‘Walt Whitman,” written in 
1855, might as well have been penned in 1892: 


Has anyone supposed it lucky to be born? 
I hasten to inform him or her, it is just as lucky to die, and I 
know it. 


I pass death with the dying and birth with the new-wash’d babe, and 
I am not contain’d between my hat and boots; 

And peruse manifold objects, no two alike, and everyone good, 

The earth good, and the stars good, and their adjuncts all good. 


I am not an earth, nor an adjunct of an earth; 

I am the mate and companion of people, all just as immortal and 
fathomless as myself; 

(They do not know how immortal, but I know.) 

One of the finest and one of the most popular expressions 
of the real significance of death, is contained in the elegy or 
burial hymn to President Lincoln, where the writer transcends 
his own personal grief and expresses himself with an inspired 
catholicity. Here, if anywhere, that sadly battered adjective, 
“cosmic,” is allowable. ‘The Death Carol,” from ‘When 
Lilacs Last in the Door-Yard Bloom’d” is one of the noblest 
threnodies in our literature. 
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In the eschatology of this psalmist, there is no place for 
future punishment. It seems that all souls, no matter how 
they may have behaved while incarnate, receive, finally, some 
sort of favorable recognition from God. ‘As I Watched the 
Ploughman Ploughing” gives us this idea. ‘‘Pensive and 
Faltering”’ conveys something of the same idea. In “Por- 
tals’ is found the assurance that: 


What are the ways of the known, but to ascend and enter the 
Unknown? 
And what are those of Life, but for Death? 


Every poet has his central ideas about which his lesser ones 
gather, as it were, in clusters. This strain runs through much 
of Whitman’s verse. There is hardly a poem of any length 
but contains some reference to the final triumph of the spirit 
over death, while many of his shorter poems are given over 
entirely to this thought. 

Although no Manichean, the poet of Paumanok has defi- 
nite views as to the existence of Good and Evil in the world. 
To him they are dual forces, inextricably mixed, intermingled, 
and confused. It is impossible, according to him to know the 
one without knowing the other also. In the end, however, 
goodness and happiness will overcome evil and sorrow, and 
there shall be no more sea. Whitman does not regard the 
world through one squinting eye. He sees both the good and 
the bad in the universe, and he sees them with two wide-open 
eyes. His final judgment is that the world, with all its im- 
perfections and sad complications, is a wonderfully pleasant 
place in which to be. 

One of Whitman’s limitations is, that he has such a defi- 
nite way of regarding the place of man in the world that he 
cannot understand how anyone else can have a view that does 
not accord with his. There are times when he fails to realize 
that his fellow men must hold differing views, for no other 
reason than because they must; that they can believe no other 
way than they do and be honest with themselves; that there 
is at times something akin to fatality in an honest opinion 
openly adhered to. The mysticism of the poet frequently 
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caused him to accept a view without explaining either to him- 
self or to anyone else. It is this position of his that becomes 
the despair of logic and which has caused Professor Norman 
Foerster to say that Whitman’s views are often perfectly good 
mysticism but not good sense. How Walt could look upon 
crime and criminals with unruffled gaze, regarding them with 
the same high approval that he accorded to the very saints 
of God is a thing that does not admit of explanation. It was 
his nature to do so. It is no wonder that to many this sug- 
gests an obvious pose, an attitude assumed merely to strike 
wonder to the grandstand. 


Akin to Whitman’s theories of good and evil is the often- 
repeated question as to whether he experienced anything dur- 
ing his middle years that suggests conversion. ‘The late Stuart 
P. Sherman, in his discriminating selection of poems for col- 
lege students taken from Leaves of Grass, says that the sage 
of Camden was very definitely twice-born. If the editor of the 
collection has in mind the result of the experiences that the 
rather slow-witted young man had during the Civil War, 
while acting as a nurse in the Union hospitals, then the state- 
ment is undoubtedly correct. If, however, he means that the 
bohemian wound-dresser realized an insufficiency of the love 
of God, that he suffered under a sense of sin, and underwent 
a period of great anguish, there is very little, if anything, in 
the entire poetic output to suggest such a thing. Of Whit- 
man’s spiritual enlargement we know very little, but, such as it 
was, he seems to have taken it seriously. His conversion, if 
such it might be called, was a thing of almost imperceptible 
growth. It was slow and healthy, not sudden and cataclysmic. 
In so far as his writings go, he gives no inkling of a divided 
ego. There is, however, an obvious revelation and an appar- 
ent appreciation of a slowly broadening self, of a developing 
personality, of a more extended view of things in general as 
the years go by. At no time does the Deity appear to have 
been a dim Unknown, nor does Walt seem to have ever stood 
within the shadow. 
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In the presence of the Omnipotent, Whitman feels nothing 
of what is today contained in those overworked words, ‘an 
inferiority complex.” Much of his attitude toward supernal 
things is derived from the Hicksite Quakers, of which his 
mother was one. Although there is no attempt to analyze 
the views of this group of unorthodox Friends, Whitman 
always prides himself that he is a consistent radical, and like 
most radicals he is such in but a few things, and even then he 
was not as extreme as he fondly imagined himself to be. As 
one reads Whitman’s verse he impresses the reader as being 
much more conservative than was either Hicks or his repre- 
sentative followers. There is nothing that Whitman ever 
wrote on religious matters that might not be read with the 
utmost equanimity from a contemporary orthodox pulpit. 
It is perhaps just as well that the poet did not realize this. 
For had he been aware of it, he would have been sadly wor- 
ried, one of his little vanities being that he disregarded the 
conventional in matters of thought as much as he did in cloth- 
ing and haircuts. His attitude toward Christ can shock no 
one, no matter how reserved may be one’s views. In “Salut 
au Monde” he writes: 


I hear the tale of the divine life and bloody death of the beautiful 
Christ. 
The same veneration is found in the respectful acknowledge- 


ment, ‘““To Him Who Was Crucified” : 


My spirit to yours, dear Brother: 

Do not mind because many sounding your name do not under- 
stand you, 

I do not sound your name, but I understand you. 


Whitman has very definite ideas concerning the soul, which 
he always writes with a capital “S.”” To him it is a most im- 
portant thing, a sort of astral self, an immaterial Siamese twin 
of our mortal clay. Frequent references are made to this 
spiritual counterpart of the human form, but just exactly what 
it is, is never made clear. Whitman assumes, apparently, that 
the reader knows what he means and that he has what the 
reader has in his mind. In other words, the Soul is so clearly 
recognizable that there is no use talking about it. Whitman 
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often has dramatic monologues with his Soul. Walt does all 
the talking. The Soul never answers back. At the same time 
it would seem that the Soul is perfectly conscious of all that 
is going on, in fact it has an unusually high capacity for aware- 
ness. The poet does not define his Soul in behavioristic terms 
as ‘The totality of inherited and acquired reactions and inte- 
grations,” nor for that matter, in terms of anything else save 
that of his own such-as-it-is philosophy. Neither does the 
Soul appear to be a mass of organized habits and instincts 
that have become socialized and regulated, and of emotions 
that have been fashioned by society, and tempered through 
environment. 

There is an undefinable relation between the Soul, or as it 
often appears, a sort of ego, and the external world. 


I celebrate myself, 

And what I assume you shall assume; 

For every atom belonging to me, as good belongs to you. 

I loaf and invite my Soul; 

I lean and loaf at my ease, observing a spear of summer grass. 


And again: 
I believe in you my Soul—the other I am must not abase itself 
to you; 
And you must not be abased to the other. 


Whitman holds with Solomon that Wisdom is the principal 
thing, therefore get Wisdom. Only the Soul is capable of 
being fully endowed with the undefiled sapience that comes 
from God. At times, the attitude of the prophet-poet is some- 
what Swedenborgian. Everything material has a spiritual 
counterpart. With this there is often a strain of mysticism 
that has not improperly been called ‘‘a muddy idealism.” How- 
ever, it is understandable to the great masses of our Ameri- 
cans, and accordingly one should not cavil at it too severely. 
All of the Camdenite’s special senses are recipients of mystic 
promptings, save that of taste. This instinctive, intuitive 
understanding of things aids Whitman to understand both men 
and the world outside of men, and results in a sort of joy or 
happiness that comes with this realization of the higher, finer 
things. In the enjoyment of these things he becomes wonder- 
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fully happy. Space and Time are things that do not concern 
Whitman. While he often speaks of them they are never 
transcended. As a matter of fact, he is not sufficiently abstract 
in his thought to deal with these two perplexing problems meta- 
physically. He is always too “unconsciously conscious” of 
himself to consider them other than concrete things that are, 
in the language of the average man, “‘out there’? somewhere. 
The same is true of the facts of science. He is interested in 
them only when they suit his purpose. The revelations that 
come from science he holds with respect, but after all, they do 
not matter so much. 


But whatever his limitations, Whitman is a great voice in 
American thought. His limitations do not explain him. One 
must seek for his unexpected revelations, his profound respect 
for humanity and all that goes with it. To appreciate him— 
and not to do so is an attitude to be regretted—one must put 
certain things aside. When one comes to understand him there 
is a realization that he is one who knows and understands his 
fellow men; one whose life is concerned with their powers, as 
well as with their failings, for the voice of Walt Whitman is 
a great voice that speaks of and to his fellows, a magnificent 
commoner: 


I do not do these things for a dollar, or to fill up the time while 
I wait for a boat. 

# * * * * * * 

Stranger, if you, passing, meet me, and desire to speak to me, why 
should you not speak to me? 

And why should I not speak to you? 

* * * * 

I speak the pass-word primeval—I give the sign of democracy ; 

By God! I will accept nothing which all cannot have their counter- 
parts of on the same terms. 


So much for an attempted answer in part, at least, to 
Symonds’ inquiry. 


* * * 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF MUSIC 
BY M. WHITCOMB HESS 


“The spirit of poetry feeds on scattered images and discov- 
ers itself in the world; the spirit of music discovers the world 
in itself,’ declares a devotee of Beethoven in the London 
Times... He adds that instead of music “‘crying out for words, 
the truth is that it has left words far behind.” But the “im- 
perious significance” observed by the writer in Beethoven's 
“tide of sound” need not mean in a strict sense that his music 
or any other has gone beyond the power of words to express 
high thought. If by poetry is meant merely happy word- 
combinations its spirit may be said to “discover itself’’ in the 
world of sensory symbols. Nevertheless it must be remem- 
bered that the spirit of music also is no less clothed with its 
indispensable sound-material. Yet in so far as music is “ideal 
motion,” as Gurney asserts, expressing the inner method of 
the judgment whether of poetry or science, the spirit of music 
appears to ‘discover the world in itself” to a degree not pos- 
sible in the other arts. 


The musician is obedient to laws in just the same measure 
as another artist, but because of his constant suggestion of 
the eternal, the composer is often thought to work by a special 
revelation. In ‘Abt Vogler,” Browning has the musician say 
of his art: 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws. . 


While something of this triumphant feeling is known to every 
artist, it is more apparent to the composer because of the inner 
quality of music. Browning’s painters such as Andrea del 
Sarto and Fra Lippo Lippi in their dramatic monologues do 
not rise to the state of exaltation through painting that is 
reached by Abt Vogler, the organist, or David, the harp- 
player. Andrea is constantly only too aware that effect pro- 
ceeds relentlessly from cause, and he tells Lucrezia, ‘Love, we 
are in God’s hand. . . . So free we seem, so fettered fast we 


Beethoven,” The London Times Literary Supplement, March 24, 1927. 
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are !” On the other hand, David sees in God’s will and man’s 
will two aspects of the same Truth. ‘“All’s one gift,” he dis- 
covers through the melodies he has wrought for King Saul. 


The art of music may be traced back to the first rhythmic 
figures made on strings stretched over an empty tortoise shell, 
described in the Greek myth of Hermes. But the first manu- 
script of musical importance to our civilization has its date in 
the thirteenth century for it is always the visible arts that are 
first perfected in the cultural history of a people. Bach's 
fugues, Beethoven’s symphonies, Wagner’s music dramas and 
Berlioz’s orchestration illustrate some of the resources of the 
artist in this field. They who follow the spirit of music are 
led into many varied paths, and the limits in musical forms 
are being ever widened under the spell of genius. Once when 
there was a question raised about music’s future possibilities, 
Mendelssohn is reported to have asked, ‘“‘When Beethoven 
points the way, who shall dare say, ‘Thus far and no 
farther’ ?” 

II 


Elsewhere? I have given my reasons for believing that the 
perfect interaction of space and time is expressed in the 
phenomena of music. Rhythm, the recurrence of fixed sound- 
relations, is a logically primitive element because it shows the 
first drawing together of space and time toward their mutual 
transcendence. Harmony, held by many modern musicians to 
be the noblest of music’s elements, illustrates the complexity of 
relationships in the life of the thought-form, space-time, not 
only by its simultaneous presentation of tones whose ensemble 
is a new creation, but also by a consonant succession of tones 
throughout the composition. Melody, continuing through 
stage after stage with each one satisfactory in itself because 
of the completeness of experience in a consciousness of con- 
tinuance, shows the way in which judgments are joined in 
space-time. 


2“Space and Time in Music,” The Open Court, October, 1927. 
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In expressing thought’s necessary concomitant, space-time, 
music gives concreteness to the abstraction with the least ma- 
terial of all sense-perceptions, sound. The tone, isolated 
from its context in the composition, is unsurpassed as a sen- 
suous example of that double abstraction, space. Though from 
one viewpoint the frozen space-expression in the various tones 
must be cut through and set in motion by time, an energizing 
pulse, it is an equally valid conception to see space working on 
time to give purpose and value to an otherwise unexpressive 
continuum. The fusion of space and time in a melody is 
immediate, and it is only by a late analysis that the prin- 
ciples of the play of space-time in music can be considered in 
their separate characters of melody, harmony and rhythm. In 
a composition of pure music where no one element is too domi- 
nant, the identity of each tone is posited by its melodic differ- 
ence. No tone may be omitted without irreparable injury; 
each follows, and each leads into its context. Tonal sequence 
is ever One with tone-presence. 


While all the senses possess in some degree the power of 
conveying impressions of space-time, hearing is the only one 
able to carry anything like a true notion of the inner form 
of the judgment because of its unique capacity to particularize 
and generalize at once. Vision which synthesizes at the ex- 
pense of analysis is ipso facto rendered incapable of giving 
the truth of either element. When the philosopher’s ‘“‘synop- 
tic view,” referring to vision as the name implies is found on 
examination to be a conception of the sort where all parts are 
absorbed in a whole which is alien in function to them, the 
true value of synthesis for thought is lost sight of. It is be- 
cause synthesis in thought, like rhythm in music, is a primitive 
element that the one factor in each is so often overstressed. 
Jazz, the result of an over-emphasis of rhythm, prevents a 
harmonious development of tone. And _ synthesis, likewise, 
when it is given more than its due place in thought, perverts 
the truth it was meant to serve. 


The assumption that thinking must attend successively to 
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details in order that there may be an all-at-onceness, or synop- 
sis, must of necessity, have a large place in a finite existence 
where knowledge is incomplete. But these synopses are arbi- 
trary and abstract. Transition from details to such a whole 
depends on space-time in the same way as does the connection 
of judgments in speculative philosophy, and, from the stand- 
point of space-time, each detail, like each tone in a melody, has 
the aspect of a whole. Nevertheless it is well to remember 
that not only are the analytic factors not true wholes, but 
the whole to which they contribute betrays life. Composed 
of parts, it points to nothing outside itself, and in its per- 
fection it perishes, if its future is to be conceived in the terms 
of its past. The evolutionary hypothesis, so indispensable 
for science, overreaches itself for philosophy. 

Bertrand Russell correctly states* that written words have 
an essential space-order; spoken words, an essential time-order. 
In the spoken or written judgment its parts appear scattered 
in time or space. The artificiality of this division is illustrated 
by a comparative study of the form of the same thought in 
different languages. In English (to give an extremely simple 
example) we speak of “the book lying on the table.’ The 
Germans, however, say, ‘‘das auf dem Tische liegende Buch” 
(the on the table lying book). In portraying space-time at 
work music should help the philosopher cast off some of his 
outworn antinomies, for it shows that the true function of the 
space-time of the judgment is the linking of wholes, and not 
merely synthesizing parts, in that stream of living judgments 
which is consciousness. 

These integral wholes of activity with which the mind works 
appear in music, of course, in their most elementary charac- 
ters of affective states. LEvolvement of a mood is sometimes 
expressed, though usually the same essential atmosphere is 
retained throughout the composition. If art is to reflect life 
truly, it must not only express the eternal “now’’; it must also 
make explicit a past and future. Music, in which the presence 


8Philosophy, Bertrand Russell, W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y., 1927, 47. 
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that is spatiality is at once temporal succession, shows the 
space-time of the judgment and of all things for what it really 
is: a continuity that spells life. 


III 


Since music and thought possess space-time identities, is it 
surprising that music should have the power to call up a vision 
of the times producing it? It was by no accident surely that 
the great polyphonic schools should have flourished under the 
wings of the mediaeval church whose predominant teaching, 
through St. Thomas, was the harmony of many-voiced Truth. 

To know the music of an age or of a nation is to have an 
insight of no mean value into its ideals. If we had no other 
proof but the fact that, though a few of the principles of 
Oriental music have been found in the music of Europeans, 
Oriental music itself has remained absolutely untouched by 
Western civilization, would not this alone be enough to show 
that the mind of the Oriental moves to another tempo, or 
space-time pattern, than ours? In an essay on English litera- 
ture* Emerson quotes the deprecation of English decorum and 
prejudice made by Warren Hastings when he offered his coun- 
trymen a translation of the Bhagavad: 


Might I, an unlettered man, venture to prescribe bounds to the 
latitude of criticism, I should exclude, in estimating the merit of 
such a production, all rules drawn from the ancient or modern 
literature of Europe, all references to such sentiments or manners 
as are become the standards of propriety for opinion and action in 
our modes, and, equally, all appeals to our revealed tenets of 
religion and moral duty. 


This absence of a critical attitude, which is based on sectional 
standards, is just as essential for the judge of India’s music 
as of her literature. 

That music should possess so great a power over the emo- 
tions and thoughts of men is just because of the perfection of 
its expression of laws governing every phase of life. Plato 
and Aristotle each recognized the value of musical training as 
a propaedeutic to the understanding of reason because of the 


4Essays and English Traits, R. W. Emerson. 
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extraordinary combination and appeal of the dramatic and 
aesthetic elements in music. And, inasmuch as music, in con- 
tradistinction to poetry, requires no other subject than what 
is in its sound-material, thought and its sensory symbol may 
be said not only to have met in music, but, like righteousness 
and peace, to have kissed each other. 


AFTERNOON ON AN OLD FARM 


BY VIRGINIA MCCORMICK 


The deepening shadows fall across the hill 

White with the locust’s honeyed snow; the sheep 
Crop close the grass, taking their greedy fill, 

And heavy-uddered cows stand belly deep 
Beneath the willows in a quiet pool: 

Their questioning eyes now dumbly seem to pray 
Release from burdens carried to the cool 

Of evening through a June fly-haunted day. 
The horses stand with sweating flanks, set free 

From yoke and harness for the twilight meal; 
The old farm throbs in peaceful ecstasy 

Of work well done; a farrowing sow’s fierce squeal 
Is earnest of new life, while labour’s crowning 

Is smell of yeasty bread and bacon browning. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Professor Buckham on Transcendence 


Professor John Wright Buckham of the Pacific School of Religion, 
whose discussion of a portion of Miss Oakley’s work on personality 
appeared in the April PeRsoNnaList, has a brief article compact with 
meaning in the Journal of Philosophy for April 9. The title, “Im- 
manence-Transcendence,” deftly expresses the author’s purpose of assert- 
ing that any spiritual factor in experience must be not only within, but 
also to some extent beyond and above, experience. In five short sections 
Professor Buckham does five things: 

1. He stresses the experience of immanence as the source of the 
idea of it, and 

2. Exposes the unclearness in the contemporary fashion of regarding 
“God” as purely immanent. 

3. Dr. Buckham also suggests that human creativity, involving both 
immanence and transcendence, furnishes “the best possible clue to the 
origin and nature of the universe as a whole.” 

4. He points out, too, that the problem of evil arising out of the 
conception of transcendence in the creator may be partly answered by 
two significant facts about the present world-order, namely, its develop- 
mental nature and (2) the presence of freedom. 

5. Finally, the author views the history of thought as an effort to 
adjust the two conceptions of immanence and transcendence, neither of 
which can consistently be subordinated to the other. 

One of the most suggestive of these points refers to the difficulty 
modern realism has with the conception of God. A good many spec- 
tators of modern realistic theologies have been wondering for some time 
what they are all about. Dr. Schiller’s suggestion in the PERSONALIST 
Supplement for July, 1930, that “As regards God, it must be admitted 
that the philosophers have excogitated some very queer specimens,” 
applies in full force to the contemporary field, as does his further asser- 
tion that philosophers “have dignified with that solemn name whatever 
suited their book.” 

One never knows whether many attempts to escape theism are efforts 
to demolish a theology long since abandoned, or else pleasing gymnastic 
exercises with a straw man created for the purpose. Yet in spite of a 
certain indifference on the part of many toward keeping abreast of 
modern religious thought, it must be admitted that the choice of 
a completely immanent God is made deliberately and with deliberate 
rejection of transcendence, The issue is still an issue, and Professor 
Buckham’s essay is a useful contribution toward its ultimate resolution. 


Cari FARMAN. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Grandmothering 


Grandmothering must not be confused with nor approximated to the 
functions, blandishments or arts of a grandfather. It is of an essen- 
tially higher and more aristocratic order. In fact one can be a grand- 
father and be ashamed of it. It is related of one of our most venerable 
and striking professors that two lads who passed him on the street 
cried out to him “Hello Grandpa!” Whereupon with his higher 
powered chariot he drove them into the curb, hauled open the door and 
invited them out on the turf “‘to settle it.” A grandmother is different. 
I have visions of one in pioneer days in the Middle West, trudging 
patiently a mile or more to get a three-year-old to the wooded stream 
where the golden “kivvies” would nibble at any bait. Thus did the 
young hopeful receive his induction into the noble Waltonian art which 
was to lead him far, until Gray Hackle, Montreal, Parmacheence Belle, 
Professor, Silver Doctor, and Doodle Bug were as common terms of 
expression to him as any in his vocabulary. 

From my study window I look out upon another one grandmothering 
another little one. A grandfather will get interested in the newspaper, 
or his writing or even in philosophy, while the dear child is allowed to 
taste every movable or chewable article in the room or loses himself in 
tongs, shovel and smut of the fireplace. Grandfathers are like that, but 
never grandmothers. Grandfathers are unaware likewise of dirt, that 
disfiguring demon, which widens mouths and transforms features and 
distresses all the human race except he be either a grandson or a grand- 
father. 

The distinction I have tried to point out is as wide as that between 
light and darkness, sin and righteousness, the cursed and the blessed. 
I wonder that it never occurred to the Parsees nor to the Manichaeans 
—but blessed be all grandmothers! Good heavens! ‘The baby has 
swallowed a spool! It would! And I am where I belong—disgraced 
and in the outer darkness! 


The Switch-back 


Was there ever a mountain trail without the inevitable switch-back? 
The switch-back is where climbing ceases to be a pleasure and becomes 
a business. Nearly always it is the final device to defeat the mountain 
precipice with a zig-zag path and reach the top. The switch-back is 
seldom lined with trees nor is it crossed by water courses. Its ways 
are exposed to the torrid heats of the sun and you suddenly realize that 
the engineer who staked the trail has been indifferent all at once to the 
percentage of grade. Old age puffs at it and youth grows discouraged. 

There they come! A whole troop of boys dragging the unwilling 
victim of his own assininity loaded with their knapsack equipment and 
sweaters. Stripped to the waist, for youth likes to emphasize hardship, 
drinking every few steps from heated canteens, one would think this 
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a safari across the African desert. “Say, mister, how far is it to the top?” 
The irrepressibles with the donkey in the vanguard and the short-legged 
bringing up the slow and sulky rear. It really was not far for another 
day and a different temperature. A few rods had grown to them in- 
terminable. 


In every undertaking one comes sooner or later to the switch-back. 
Lose courage then and all is lost. Then is when one needs the price- 
less boon of comradeship. A real comrade of the trail spurs you for 
the final endeavor. Many a man has failed then because there was no 
companion at hand. Just beyond the bend the sultriness loses itself 
in the grateful shade of firm and live oak. The trail there leads by lit- 
tle streams, sweeter than nectar to the taste, which wash away at a 
single dash both travel stain and weariness. The rest of the way is 
mountain shadow and mild declivity. About the evening campfire the 
roar of flames and the heat of the day forgotten in the blessed coolness 
of rest and the sense of achievement, as 


. .. they may smile upon the shore 
Who tell their voyage perils o’er. 
Ri 


Hegel Congress in October 


The centenary of Hegel’s death is the occasion for the Second Inter- 
national Hegel Congress, to be held in Berlin this year, from October 
18 to 21. Announcement from Dr. Helfried Hartmann reveals that 
the leading Hegel scholars of the Continent will give addresses on 
significant phases of the Hegelian system. Philosophers everywhere are 
invited to attend the congress, and should, if they plan to do so, write 
Dr. Hartmann at Berlin-Britz, O.-Brasigstrasse 34, as soon as possible. 


Along the Bookshelf 


Professor Taylor’s Gifford Lectures 


THE FAITH OF A MORALIST. Gifford Lectures Delivered in 
the University of St. Andrews, 1926-28, by A. E. Taytor. Vol- 
ume I, The Theological Implications of Morality. Pp. 437; 
Volume II, Natural Theology and the Positive Religions. Pp. 
437. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1931. $10.50. 


What will seem most strange to many readers of Professor Taylor’s 
Faith of a Moralist is that it should be the thesis of a Gifford Lecture. 
It is plainly against the intention of the founder that any lecturer should 
expound his faith in any form whatever, whether he describes himself 
as a moralist or a divine or a philosopher. Professor Taylor frankly 
meets this objection with the defense that the prohibition is rationally 
indefensible and that consequently any transgression of the letter or the 
commandment is saved in spirit. It may be so, but it is rather odd to 
represent it as doing homage to the founder’s real intention. Unless 
of course, and it seems possible that this is Professor Taylor’s meaning, 
the belief in revelation and the acceptance of historical fact on authority 
is in very truth what Lord Gifford meant by Natural Religion though 
he may never have known it. 


What is a moralist and why should his religious faith signify more 
than another’s? ‘Two centuries ago no one would have asked the ques- 
tion. ‘Today one chiefly wonders what interest it can have. I dare 
say I am not the only one to whom Professor Taylor’s title brought to 
mind Fielding’s Tom Jones and the estimable Mr. Philosopher Square 
who guided his conduct by the unerring rule of right and the eternal fit- 
ness of things, and who came into such sharp conflict on various occa- 
sions with the Reverend Mr. Thwackem, clergyman and pedagogue. 
But then at once I am puzzled. Mr. Taylor by describing himself as 
a moralist may mean to describe his profession as a teacher of moral 
philosophy, but he does not seem to mean this only or this chiefly. For 
he speaks of morality as an adventure, beginning, he tells us, with 
nature but ending with supernature, something therefore to be taken 
tremendously seriously, an effort in which all that is worth while in 
life is at stake. This might be intelligible enough if we were then 
invited to consider some unique life in a unique situation, a Jesus of 
Nazareth or a Socrates. “The theme would be familiar enough. It 
seems, however, not to be Professor Taylor’s meaning; his moralist, 
himself or another, is a typical human being. In some form, not at all 
easy to state in scientific terms, we are each by the fact of our living 
existence in this world engaged in this tremendous moral adventure. 
Each of our lives, however humble, is a tragic trial with a highly du- 
bious issue. Professor Taylor seems to have in mind the kind of heroic 
life of the poor described by the parson of the mountain village in 
Wordsworth’s Excursion. Unfortunately if we are right in thinking 
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this the theme there can be nothing but regret for the way it is car- 
ried out. Instead of a continuous argument with clear stages direct 
and straightforward, we have a mass of erudition, an exuberance of 
quotation, never translated (even familiar texts of scripture are given 
in the vulgate or in New Testament Greek), welded together with 
personal references and reminiscences and lecture hall allusions. The 
repetition is wearisome. Professor Taylor does indeed make apologies 
in his preface but surely it is inexcusable. “= 

We are far from implying that therefore the book is negligible, or 
even that it is a lost opportunity. Rather we feel a grievance. “The 
moral argument” is in its way peculiarly unanswerable, and yet it has 
lost its grip on the modern world. It raised so many problems of acute 
intellectual interest which no one will now discuss seriously. What an 
opportunity for a twentieth century moralist! 

The real fact is that the moral argument was raised to its highest 
point of importance by Immanuel Kent, but also shewn by him in its 
necessary limitations. The moral fact, the concept of an ought, duty, 
imposes on us a rule of life by which we must act as if the soul were 
immortal, as if there were a moral ruler and as if the world were a 
realm of ends. Yet the moral argument itself gives us no assurance 
that these things are so. Such a conclusion is profoundly dissatisfying 
to Professor Taylor and he seeks to establish very decisively that this 
moral argument does reach the status of absolute revelation, and that 
it is possible by faith to rest reason on the trustworthiness of a real 
authoritarian church. It is impossible to say what kind of appeal Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s arguments will have on his readers for it is impossible 
to know the varied points of view which will be represented by his 
readers. It seems, however, that such an ‘“‘adventure” as this will have 
formidable difficulties of its own. In the first place if we are to admit 
a historical revelation at all there are three opposed and contradictory 
claimants for it. The dexterity by which the Jew avoided the snare set 
for him by Saladin, by the legend of the three rings all of which are 
indistinguishable but one only of which contains the original gold of 
revelation, which Professor Taylor plays with, quoting from Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise, will not meet the difficulty of twentieth century 
criticism of the sources. H. WILpon Carr. 


Works in Science and Logic 


A HISTORY OF SCIENCE and its Relation with Philosophy and 
Religion, by Witiiam Crcin Dampier DAMPIER-WHETHAM. 
Revised Edition. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1930. $4.00. 

REASON AND NATURE: An Essay on the Meaning of Scien- 
tific Nature, by Morris RapHart ConHEeNn. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., N. Y. 1931. Pp. xxiv, 470. $4.50. 

HEGEL’S LOGIC OF WORLD AND IDEA: Being a Transla- 
tion of the Second and Third Parts of the Subjective Logic, by 
Henry S. Macran. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 
1929). “Pp, 215; 94.50; 
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A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF EMILE 
MEYERSON, by GeorceE Boas. The Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore. 1930. Pp. iv, 146. $1.75. 


TEXTBOOK OF LOGIC, by A. Woxr. The Macmillan Com Nays 
193009 Pps 323) $1.60. 


It is only a few years since the history of science was discovered as 
a learned subject, and it is of course fewer since single-volume his- 
tories of the subject began to make their appearance. It is therefore 
to be expected that rapid improvements in the presentation of this his- 
tory should be marking the successive attempts to give at once its per- 
spective and its significant trends and turns in a volume’s compass. 
Unquestionably Dampier-Whetham’s History of Science, which ap- 
peared in 1929 and goes into a new and revised edition in 1930, is the 
leader in its field, both for style of treatment and command of field. 


To begin with (as every historian of a special field should) he con- 
ceives his material in its relation to the whole movement of culture. 
and recognizes that scientific activity is of itself interbound with the 
parallel developments of philosophic and religious thought, of which, 
after all, it is in large part but a particularized phase. In most his- 
tories of science—certainly in the elementary presentations—the sub- 
ject is dealt with as if the growth of our conceptions of nature were 
to be likened to a struggle for emancipation from philosophic bias and 
religious prejudice, with its domain only trammeled by these noisome 
overgrowths of the human mind. This, of course, is absurd, as every 
competent historian knows; the several sciences issue from, and re- 
turn to, philosophical conceptions, which whether or no they be con- 
scious at the point of inception invariably demand at the last their 
critical and speculative clarification. The historian above all must 
see this, and it is the prime excellence of the book in hand that its 
author never loses the bearings of the events of scientific history— 
whether discovery or pursuit—upon the thought which gives them 
meaning, temporary or lasting. His accounts of “the Newtonian 
Epoch” (eloquent in title!) and of Nineteenth Century biology are 
capital pieces of historical writing, analyzing while they record the 
establishment of the great foundations of our modern conceptions of 
nature. 

A second virtue of the book is its contemporaneity. It is not “up- 
to-date” in any journalistic sense, nor merely “abreast of the times.” 
But it does recognize the central character of the cosmical problems 
which today have thrown physics and astronomy into the forefront of 
even popular interest. There is something vastly dramatic in the 
development of recent ideas; we are in a moment of an intellectual 
transition which for those who are grasping it makes even the social 
and political unrests of our time seem passing and infertile; the human 
mind of the future, whatever its politics or economics, is certain to 
derive its direction-giving turn from the re-editing of the scientific 
philosophy of nature which at this moment is intensively under way. 
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Dampier-Whetham knows this, and makes it clear; and for this rea- 
son, if for no other, his book should be in the hands of every student 
of the history of thought—whether of science, philosophy, or the gen- 
eral movements of culture. Perhaps, one may here quote from the 
concluding words of his preface, reflecting as it does the central apercu 
of the best that is thought today by the most competent intelligences: 


At such historic moments [as our own] physical science seems su- 
preme. But the clear insight into its meaning which is given by 
modern scientific philosophy shows that by its inherent nature 
and fundamental definitions it is but an abstraction, and that, 
with all its great and ever-growing power, it can never represent 
the whole of existence. Science may transcend its own natural 
sphere and usefully criticize some other modes of contemporary 
thought and some of the dogmas in which theologians have ex- 
pressed their beliefs. But to see life steadily and see it whole we 
need not only science, but ethics, art and philosophy; we need the 
apprehension of a sacred mystery, the sense of communion with a 
Divine Power, that constitute the ultimate basis of religion. 


For a scientist or an historian of science to speak in such terms today 
implies an understanding that is born of more than courage; it is the 
veritable breaking through of the bonds and liens which in the past 
century have involved both naturalistic and theological fundamentalists 
in meshes of absurdity. 


Possibly the reviewer while praising ought also to indicate a weak- 
ness, which here is in that chapter on the rise of science in the Ancient 
World with which the book opens. It is by far the least satisfactory 
part of the volume, due no doubt to the fact that the author’s familiari- 
ties are with the modern field, and again to the fact that the beginnings 
of scientific thought, Greek and pre-Greek, are still little understood. 
Certainly, the beginnings are not unimportant; since with them lies 
half the solution of the problem of why any science at all should ever 
have been discovered by man, and hence the head criticism of all our 
logic. The field has only been touched as yet, and its neglect is not 
unpardonable. Still it is odd that there is here no allusion to, nor 
apparent use of so monumental a work as Duhem’s great Systéme du 
Monde; and it is surely a remediable defect that there is no reasoned 
bibliography of the history of science, for a field so new more than else- 
where a matter of importance. H. B. ALEXANDER. 


The title Reason and Nature of Professor Morris R. Cohen’s first 
philosophical opus invites comparison with the work Experience and 
Nature by the contemporary American philosopher John Dewey, espe- 
cially when the reviewer happens to have come under the powerful 
influence of both these great minds. ‘The contrasting appearance in 
the titles of Reason and Experience suggests the general opposition of 
rationalism to empiricism. But this is too easy and superficial a con- 
trast, despite Professor Cohen’s epilogue “In Dispraise of Life, Experi- 
ence, and Reality” as terms confused by romanticists, empiricists, and 
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positivists. For Professor Cohen shares with Professor Dewey a real- 
istic bias for recognizing and discovering the relevant facts before de- 
cisions or evaluations are hazarded, and Dewey has the same high 
regard for the use of intelligence in this process as Cohen advocates in 
his own logical analysis of human and social problems. 

What characterizes Professor Cohen’s rigorous treatment of scientific 
intelligence as distinct from Dewey’s pragmatic instrumentalism is due 
to a difference in approach, which is in turn due to the different dis- 
ciplines they value as models of scientific fruitfulness. With Professor 
Cohen it is the categories of mathematical physics rather than those of 
biology and social psychology that furnish us with clues of precision 
and reliability in verifying our hypotheses about the external world. 
Now, the methods of mathematical physicists are the products of rig- 
orous analysis and critical accumulation of evidence rather than sub- 
mission to authorities like the Church or fixed tradition, or recourse 
to romantic philosophies that advocate pure experience, intuition, and 
creative imagination. ‘The rationalistic naturalism of Professor Cohen 
is stated so concisely and with such dire criticisms of traditional and 
contemporary tendencies that the reader will have to be prepared to 
read slowly in order to cover the vast region of scientific thought. But 
he will be rewarded for this discipline in the logic of the natural sciences 
by Professor Cohen’s penetrating and suggestive remarks concerning 
the use of rational methods in the social sciences. No serious thinker 
should dispute the need of rational methods of attacking the difficult 
and trying problems of the social and moral world. And if the dis- 
cipline of the physical sciences can aid us as Professor M. R. Cohen 
argues so lucidly and strongly, then a fruitful line of inquiries that 
philosophers may very well continue to pursue in the hitherto sterile 
field of formal logic is nowhere better indicated than in this masterly 
done essay on the meaning of scientific method. 

Puitip PAUL WIENER. 


Was Hegel the last of the great system makers and the greatest? 
Perhaps the time has not yet come for an affirmative answer to the 
later section of the inquiry as of course it cannot to the first. What- 
ever one may think philosophically it is hard to forbear admiration of 
so grand a system as that which Hegel erected and the purity of its 
abstract thought. Perhaps it was just too complete to be convincing 
and it may be that which after years of dominance has caused Hegel- 
ijanism to fall into disrepute. For the personalist, of course, the chief 
difficulty with Hegel is the effort to reach a pure impersonalism at 
the same time that the important factor of personality is introduced 
under another name. The difference between a limited absolute and 
an absolute absolute remains something to be wondered at in spite of 
all Hegel’s definition. But if it be true, as some allege, that Mr. Dewey 
has swung all ’round the circle from Hegelianism to almost Hegelian- 
ism again, who can tell? All the naturalists may do the same and the 
claim of the translator of the second and third sections of Hegel’s Logic 
of World and Idea be demonstrated namely, that even nature is basic- 
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ally ideal in character. Even this is easier to believe since the new 
physics has given us a world which even the stupidest can understand, 
yet has no visible relation to the world of sights, sounds and sense. 


Consequently this translation by Dr. Macran is most timely and 
desirable. RUT. 


The three works of the retired French philosopher of science, Emile 
Meyerson, entitled Identity and Reality, On Explanation in the Sciences, 
and The Relativistic Deduction (of which only the first has been trans- 
lated into English, by Mrs. Kate Lowenberg), are subjected to a criti- 
cal examination by George Boas. His critical analysis consists of three 
parts, each devoted respectively to an exposition and criticism of the 
three important works just named. The exposition is deliberately not 
detailed because Mr. Boas is mainly concerned with the logical rather 
than the admittedly scholarly historical positions of Meyerson’s works. 
And even as a logical enquiry, Mr. Boas’ criticisms are limited to de- 
ciding whether or no his own preferences for an operational and phe- 
nomenalistic theory of meaning are confirmed by Meyerson. The 
results are mainly negative. Mr. Boas’ inclinations are not supported 
by Meyerson’s theory that scientific logic intends (1) to rationalize 
reality through identities and (2) to reduce causality to invariant impli- 
cation and (3) to regard the laws of nature as invariant with respect 
to the relativity of frames of reference. 


There is undoubtedly more of a metaphysical penchant in Meyerson’s 
theories than in Boas’ positivism, apparently based on such phenom- 
enalism as Bridgman and the Columbia philosophers advocate, e.g., the 
“operational’’ theory that all scientific meanings are to be found in the 
experimental procedure by which they are obtained or verified. The 
outcome of Mr. Boas’ inquiry is a demand for a further anaylsis of 
scientific method and presuppositions. We should suggest that more 
justice could be done to Mr. Meyerson’s work if it were not ap- 
proached with the realistic prejudice that because most scientists are 
confirmed positivists in theory (56), all reasoning in use (146) must 
therefore be done in the same restricted fashion. A better treatment 
of the various meanings of contingency would have clarified a funda- 
mental point in Meyerson’s philosophy of the sciences, namely, that 
what is considered “irrational” or “brute given” in one stage of a 
science, becomes intelligible or rational-ized as that science becomes 


more deductive. PRs Ve 


Mr. Wolf defines logic at the outset of his Textbook in the tradi- 
tional formal (cf. Prof. Schiller) way as the study of the general con- 
ditions of valid inference. Validity is formal truth concerning the 
relationship between evidence and conclusions based on it. The for- 
malism of logic is defended on the ground that every science abstracts 
the recurrent types or forms of its subject-matter, and since arguments 
are the subject-matter of logic, their general forms alone can be sys- 
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tematically studied in abstraction from particular cases. Truly the 
second half of the book is concerned with Inductive Logic or the forms 
of the scientific methods used in obtaining evidence. Yet unless one as 
a student (or teacher) of logic is willing to follow the traditional formal 
logic that starts with Aristotle’s S-P form of predication and the syl- 
logistic form of inference, there is no use in recommending Mr. Wolf’s 
book for its clarity of exposition, simplicity of arrangement, judicious 
selection of topics for elementary study, and excellent cases for exercise 
in formal analysis at the end of the book. P.P.W. 


The Southern California Publications 


CONDILLAC’S TREATISE ON THE SENSATIONS, translated 
by GERALDINE Carr. The University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 1930. Pp. xxxvii, 250. $2.50. 

THE MONADOLOGY OF LEIBNIZ, by Herserr WiLpon 
Carr. The University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
P7302 0Pp. 213, $2.50. 

These two volumes form the noble beginning of a philosophic enter- 
prise which promises to be of value to the world of thought. The 
enterprise as most of our readers already know is under the able and 
discriminating editorship of H. Wildon Carr. 

The choice of the translation of Condillac’s famous treatise was good 
both from the general standpoint of the history of philosophy and 
from the particular interest of personalism in every philosophical ac- 
count of the self. 

For nearly two hundred years no extended account of philosophy 
has appeared without the tale of Condillac’s marble statue as best giv- 
ing the soul of Condillac’s own contribution to the world of thought. 
And in all this time, with close dependence upon Locke and the English 
Enlightenment as well as the flood of light it sheds upon an epoch of 
French philosophy, the complete translation has never to this moment 
been made. ‘This in itself should quickly exhaust the first edition 
since no philosophic library will be able to claim completeness with- 
out it. 

Moreover, it has been done in a thoroughly charming way. Geral- 
dine Carr’s sympathetic understanding of French idioms and her artis- 
tic sensitiveness to shades of meaning combine to make it a notable 
literary effort. To complete the picture the printing is nothing less 
than a work of art. Every device of good book-making is here to make 
the volume readable and its contents available. 

The beauty of this volume done at the Favil Press of London under 
the management of the son-in-law and daughter of Professor and Mrs. 
Carr is matched in the second volume of this series, The Monadology 
of Leibniz by Dr. Carr himself. 

Dr. Carr has today world-wide recognition as the greatest living 
exponent of Leibnizian philosophy and the man who has done more 
than any other to give to the monadistic philosophy a modern vogue 
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and adaptation to the new physics. This translation of The Monad- 
ology was needed to replace the one now grown out of date as well as 
out of print. It has the added value of comments and criticism worked 
out by Dr. Carr in the course of classroom instruction. We cannot 
see eye to eye with him in his treatment of the Leibnizian theology 
though we believe ourselves sympathetic with the end he has in view 
in discarding the Leibnizian God. Dr. Carr would of all men be most 
anxious to have us speak our own thoughts and in his gentle tolerance 
would listen to the end. It is well to rid ourselves of the older notion 
of an absentee and completed God for it is incompatible with life in 
all those forms of which we have knowledge. This reconstruction we 
believe to be the profound need and paramount task of modern the- 
ology if the concept of God is to survive in a helpful way. But we 
cannot see ourselves in the following of those who are ready to “say 
good-bye to God.” In fact we doubt if Dr. Carr is himself ready 
for such a role though he might so declare himself. 

What we object to here is the insistence on an impersonal force or 
Elan which has been depersonalized for obvious reasons, (because of 
difficulty with an ancient Deistic conception of God no longer held by 
advanced theologians) and which once cleared of all theistic attributes 
is immediately re-invested with these same attributes. An impersonal 
Elan vital “which has created the forms of living organization” if it 
has built an intelligible world cannot itself be without intelligence, 
must be conscious of itself as over against its creation else there would 
be neither order nor meaning. We venture to say that the apparent 
claim of Creative Evolution to escape anthropomorphism is in appear- 
ance only. When one contends for personality in God he does not 
necessarily contend for the ancient God of Gustave Doré. Anthro- 
pomorphism as bodily likeness is not the type accepted save by the crud- 
est of thinkers. Neither is it belief in an absentee God. When we are 
rid of these notions and arrive at a life force that establishes an order 
of fixed relations, fixed by none of us nor by any other spectator save 
itself we have the theologian’s God by another name. Furthermore 
when Bergson adds to this being the transcendence of time under the 
term “duration” the picture of Supreme Personality is complete. But 
this is to revise the Leibnizian conception, not to cast it aside. Such 
an Elan vital or God though it exists “in the living forms in which 
its activity is finding expression” finds no more difficulty in distinguish- 
ing itself from its forms of expression than does the human personality. 
If this dear privilege be denied to the Supreme Force and we our- 
selves experience this strange fact of immanence consonant with trans- 
cendence common to all, then such an Elan is not a sufficient explana- 
tion of the intelligence it creates. Indeed we should then be prepared 
to follow our own logic and assert that we are the only creators of the 
world order whereupon we are faced with the whole dilemma of rela- 
tions we did not institute. This is the fate of any impersonalistic attempt 
to ground a personal world. 
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Difference of philosophical opinion cannot, however, dull our appre- 
ciation of the great work of Wildon Carr to our generation nor the 
deep personal love which he has inspired in all his colleagues and stu- 
dents. His work has always been characterized by beauty of diction 
and clearness of statement and nowhere in greater measure than in this 


beautiful book. Ree 
Ghandi Himself 


GANDHI OF INDIA, An Autobiography. Edited by C. F. An- 
DREWS. Introduced by JoHN Haynes Hotmes. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. 1930. $2.50. 

MAHATMA GANDHI’S IDEAS, Including Selections from His 


Writings. By C. F. ANprews. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
1930. $3.00. 


These two generous volumes, sponsored so enthusiastically and com- 
piled with such familiarity, will render a valuable and needed service 
to the serious reading public of America. ‘They will supplant the dis- 
torted sketch of supposed personal peculiarities, in which the daily 
newspaper delights, by the full picture of a life that shows why a 
member of one of the “lower castes” in India has become the embodied 
symbol and leader of India, and, even in his lifetime, has, in the intro- 
ductory words of the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, reached the rank of 
“one of the supremely great personalities not only of his own but of 
all time.” 

The autobiography recounts the dynamic reactions of Mohandas Ka- 
ramchand Gandhi (born 1869) to life in three continents as child, 
student, lawyer, leader of rebellion, helper of those against whom he was 
in rebellion, quiet hero in hospital service on the battlefield of physical 
force, generalissimo of a vast unarmed army opposing physical force 
by soul force, and all the time a pilgrim on India’s ancient path 
out of the jungle of the senses to the peak of spiritual liberation. 

The selections from his writings set out the intellectual and emo- 
tional forces of his inner nature that gradually co-ordinated themselves 
through the experiences of life into the religion and philosophy of 
action which all the world is now watching with the interest of a great 
hope. 

That hope has one eye on a method in necessary human struggle 
that may relieve humanity of the incubus of mutual slaughter and 
destruction, the method of non-violent non-cooperation with undesirable 
elements in human relationships. Its other eye is on an economic gos- 
pel—the gospel of the maximum of self-support and the minimum of 
enforced dependence on others—that promises to lift social organiza- 
tion out of the frigid sciences into the pulsating religions, and there- 
fore to give the religions a new orientation towards life. 

That these two books may take their place among the scriptures of 
the future is not unlikely. In a railway compartment between Naples 
and Rome last summer an Italian lad, finding that I had come from 
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India and knew Gandhi personally, grew enthusiastic and disclosed 
considerable knowledge of the mahatma’s ideas and activities. A 
thousand years hence people will regard Gandhi in the same way as 
we now regard the Christos,” he said. That, from an Italian lad, 
on the edge of The Eternal City! He meant no theological rivalry, 
but visualized the process of deification in which humanity indulges 
once in a millennium when it finds a worthy candidate. 

But Gandhi himself is no candidate for deific honors. He calls him- 
self in the autobiography ‘a seeker after Truth’—“painfully con- 
scious” of his own imperfections. His message to Christendom is that 
it is about time it thought of beginning to live up to the precept and 
example of its Founder. As a Truth-seeker Gandhi falls into India’s 
familiar category of karma yogis, who seek for spiritual enlightenment 
and liberation through testing individual conceptions of “truth” in the 
activities of daily life. In the age-long valuations of India the all-but 
perfect yogi, who had disciplined himself out of all attachments and 
prejudices, was the proper person to be reborn as a ruler. Gandhi’s 
distinction is that he has attained rulership without having to take the 
trouble to die. India follows him not because he has power but be- 
cause he has renounced all things that distort vision and turn thought 
and feeling and action away from reality. He leads by what India 
regards as the light of impersonal wisdom, not by the flickering torches 
of personal or group ambition. Men and women turn to him as men 
and women in America turn to the star-spangled banner, as a symbol 
of a collective ideal. But while no one in America expects to become 
a star-spangled banner, everyone in India intends in due time to become 
a Gandhi. 

Thus it happens that the characteristics which make Mahatma Gandhi 
a front-page news feature in America and the unchallenged leader of 
the people of India, do so for exactly opposite reasons. His “trancelike 
silence” (AP cables) which has no relationship to trance; his “self-im- 
posed isolation” which is neither self-imposed nor isolation, but an age- 
long nation-wide way of getting-together with inner realities ; his so-called 
mysticism ; his simple dress; these have news value because to the occi- 
dent they are unusual. To India what they signify in concentration 
and consecration are just usual. There is only one Gandhi to fit into 
the historical moment; but India is populated with potential Gandhis, 
seekers, like him, of truth in thought and life. ‘Gandhi of India” is 
so because he embodies the dream and intention of the India of Gandhi. 
He is the individual attainment of a universal aspiration. 


James H. Cousins. 


Two Aristotle Translations 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE, Translated into English under 
the editorship of W. D. Ross. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., 
Ne Ys 1930). Pp. vin 184-338; 


ARISTOTLE: The Physics, with an English Translation by Puiwip 
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H. WickstTeep and Francis M. Cornrorp. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y. (Loeb Classical Library). 1929. Pp. xc, 427. $2.50. 


This volume supplies the latest and almost the last of the series of 
the Oxford Aristotle. It includes the Physica, the De Caelo and the 
De Generatione et Corruptione, under the scholarly editorship of Dr. 
W. D. Ross. The translation of the Physica is by R. P. Hardie and 
R. K. Gaye, of the De Caelo by J. L. Stocks and of the De Generatione 
by H. H. Joachim. ‘These names alone would insure the high char- 
acter of the work. Thus we have put in a modern form and with the 
benefit of the latest scholarship the greatest of present day translations 
of Aristotle. The work of Aristotle is receiving revived significance 
in our day when the scientific world, particularly in the realm of phy- 
sics, is returning to earlier idealistic concepts of nature. It is of the 
highest importance again for us to know clearly the standpoints of the 
world’s earliest systematic scientist. Not for many years is there 
likely to be a rival of this noteworthy undertaking of the Oxford Press. 

The only exception to this statement would possibly be the small 
volume series of Aristotle being now put forth in the Loeb Classical 
Library. In The Physics we have the translation of Wicksteed and 
Cornford now put out in handy pocket form and with the Greek text 
on parallel pages. “The presence of the Greek text is an undoubted con- 
venience for students. Both these editions of Aristotle supplementing 
each other in a way will be found essential to all libraries of philosophy 
and will undoubtedly close the list of English translations of Aristotle 


for many years. 
Reatioke 


Miscellaneous 


PATHWAYS TO CERTAINTY, by Wititam ApAms Brown. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1930. Pp. 293. $2.50. 

In the Pathways to Certainty the foremost living American protestant 
theologian addresses himself to the same problem recently made famous 
by John Dewey in his Gifford Lectures on The Quest for Certainty. 
That fact alone makes the work significant, and the thorough, critical, 
and sympathetic way in which all the problems of current agnosticism 
are dealt with fully justifies the reader’s anticipation. Much of the 
uncertainty in religion today, Dr. Brown thinks, is the result of a too 
narrow conception of the nature of certainty, which is based either on 
the methods of exact science where there is an abstract and artificial 
elimination of all subjective factors, or on the old dogmatic theology 
with its objective revelation. But there is a meaning of “scientific” 
which is synonymous with philosophic certainty: 

When we speak of the scientific spirit in this sense we mean the 
open-minded and conscientious spirit that is unwilling to leave any 
test unused in its search for the truth. Its marks are comprehen- 
siveness, accuracy, system, impartiality, the critical weighing of all 
possible alternatives and the adoption of the one which in the light 
of all the data seems most reasonable (19f). 
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This philosophic certainty is the true certainty to be found in religion. 
It is that which gives continuity and unity to thought and is consistent 
with humility, open-mindedness, and growth. It is the basis of the 
“Thus saith the Lord” of the true prophet, rather than that dogmatism 
and infallible knowledge and changelessness which is often claimed for 
religion and makes it many times “the authoritarian’s most trusted 
weapon in his battle against freedom’’ (36). 


There are many important questions, such as the theories of the new 
physics or the new psychology, about which we do not need certainty ; 
but in the ultimate questions of value religion demands certainty, and 
finds it in some concept of God. Personality is the best symbol for what 
we mean by God because it is the best illustration of continuity through 
change and growth. But the author finds justification for much of the 
current agnostic humanism in two defects of traditional theism: 

One is that the religious man has failed to define the object of 
his faith in such a way as to make possible the continuous rein- 
terpretation which is the condition of all progress in knowledge. 
The other is that he has not been willing to submit that object to 
the tests that are available within the field where by common con- 
sent these tests apply (45f). 


All the pathways to certainty, Dr. Brown believes, can be reduced to 
four, authority, intuition, reasoning, and experimentation. The main 
body of the work is a study of each of these, especially as applied in the 
field of religion. If there is a unique thesis in the work it is perhaps 
to show that all of these pathways are traveled in the search for cer- 
tainty of any kind. Religion is not exclusively authoritarian and intui- 
tive, and science does not have exclusive possession of the roads of reason 
and experimentation. Of special interest and value is the chapter on 
experiment, where he compares the uses of assumptions and hypotheses 
and experimentation for verification in religion with the use of the same 
in the sciences. 


God is the subject of experiment in religion in the same sense in 
which nature is the subject of experiment in science. And as the 
hypotheses of the different sciences sum up our knowledge of nature 
up to date and define the issues on which further inquiry is neces- 
sary, so the doctrines of religion sum up man’s experience of God 
up to date and define the issues on which further experiment is 
necessary (210). 

The work is not calculated to please either the theological dogmatist 
or the radical who throws over all theology in the name of exact science, 
but serious students will find help here from one who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with, and respectful of, the Christian theistic tradition, and yet 
one who sees the present religious situation through sympathetic and 
understanding eyes. The work also achieves commendable simplicity of 
language and style in a field where a technical vocabulary often makes 
a work rather forbidding. 


ALBION Roy Kino. 
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THE PURITAN MIND, by Herpert WALLACE SCHNEIDER. Henry 
Holt and Co., N. Y. 1930. Pp. 301. $3.00. 


The Puritan Mind by Herbert W. Schneider is a fascinating book 
from the viewpoint of literary style as well as of selection and treat- 
ment of material. ‘The author has succeeded in making of what might 
have been a dry chronicle of events a series of thrilling biographies of 
both men and ideas. It is a happy medium between the “debunking” 
type of literature on the subject and the “halo” type which glorifies 
antiquity chiefly because of ignorance of it. Only occasionally does the 
narrative become the least heavy with detail, especially when the author 
is trying to clarify for the reader the theological quibbles in the con- 
troversy between followers of Jonathan Edwards most of whom were 
associated with Yale, and the “‘latitudinarian tendencies” emanating 
from Harvard. Of the literature of this controversy he says, 


The dialectic involved is so replete with apparently meaningless 
technical distinctions and the literature of the movement is so 
controversial in spirit that the few theologians who have taken 
pains to pick their way through this desert have merely succeeded 
in convincing others that there are no signs of life in it. 


The author has undertaken in this work to dramatize the develop- 
ment of an idea, an idea which finds expression in the theology and 
religion, in the ethics, philosophy and politics of the puritan period. 
Under his pen we see the early ideal of a ‘Holy Commonwealth,” 
which was undoubtedly an idealization of the Jewish Theocracy, fade 
and pass and give way to the actuality of the secular republic. We see 
the view of the “civil covenant” adopted by the Synod of 1648, in which 
magistrates are ordered to execute the will of God as declared by His 
Ministers, yield to the view advocated by John Wise in 1717 that the 
Church of God is justified because it tends to cultivate humanity and 
promote the happiness of all. The view that the chief end of man is to 
glorify God is succeeded by the view that man should seek to promote 
his own happiness and welfare. One does not have to be a devotee of 
“economic determinism” to believe that the changing social and economic 
conditions had much to do with the shift from the emphasis upon re- 
generation and original sin to the ‘“‘absence of consciousness of de- 
pravity,” between the time of Cotton Mather and Jonathan Mayhew. 


The development of this idea in that small part of the globe called 
New England is but another illustration of history repeating itself, and 
a dramatization of the cycle through which the thought of man passes. 
The contrast between a Theocracy and a secular republic, between the 
glory of God and the welfare of man is not an absolute contrast but is 
rather a matter of emphasis. Man in his search for ultimate values in 
morals, religion and philosophy may emphasize his idealism by placing 
his values in a Divine realm, but only a crude fanaticism would prevent 
him from seeing that the highest glory of God implies man’s own self- 
realization. Conversely when man’s idealisms express themselves in 
ever so “humanistic” and “socialistic” ways the history of mankind bears 
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witness to an irresistible conviction that “humanity and society’ 
become meaningful only with reference to a conservation of values 


transcending the most Utopian of Utopias. 
Hersert L. SEARLES. 


~ ALBERT SCHWEITZER; The Man and His Work, by JoHn 
Dickinson RecesTer. The Abingdon Press, N. Y. 1931. Pp. 
145. $1.50. 


It is not a strange thing for a philosopher to be distinguished in other 
fields of endeavor, but to few men is it ever given to be so gifted in so 
many fields of intellectual, artistic, and practical endeavor as Albert 
Schweitzer. His reinstatement of the apocalyptic elements in the under- 
standing of Jesus as set forth in his The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
gave him a ranking with the leading New Testament critics and theo- 
logians of our time. In his youth he attained distinction as a musician 
and since then has been in demand in all the musical centers of Europe 
as an interpreter of the organ works of Bach, of whom he is also the 
biographer. The fundamental tenet of his philosophy, as the volume 
under review presents it, is respect for life; and the glory of it is not 
simply its expression in the two volume work on the Philosophy of Civi- 
lization but in its practical realization in the famous medical mission 
which he founded and maintains at Lambarene on the west coast of 
equatorial Africa. The philosophy of Schweitzer is presented to us as 
the outgrowth and unifying spirit of all his varied experience of life in 
this volume by John Dickinson Regester. 

Dr. Regester, who is now professor of philosophy at the College of 
Puget Sound, has been one of those American students in Europe who 
everywhere heard the name of Schweitzer spoken with great reverence, 
and he has come from a thorough study of his works to give American 
readers a brief and very readable introduction to the man and his works 
as a musician, theologian, doctor of medicine, missionary, and_phil- 
osopher. A critical summary of the contribution of Schweitzer to the 
thought of our time marks this author as a promising young figure in 
American scholarship. The compelling narrative and the bibliography 
of Schweitzer’s works in English and German invite the reader to 
further study of one of the world’s “great prophetic, self-forgetful char- 
acters.” A. R.K. 


IN DEFENCE OF MAGIC: The Meaning and Use of Symbol and 
Rite, by CarHARINE Cook SmitH. Lincoln MacVeagh, the Dial 
Press, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 152. $2.50. 


An ingenious and decidedly suggestive book is Mrs. Smith’s In De- 
fence of Magic. She maintains that so far from being “science gone 
wrong” and aiming at understanding reality, “Magic, as expressed in 
religious rite and symbol, is the creation, or renewal and deepening of 
the primary emotions which orient men towards the Irrational.” For 
there is also “a supernatual and irrational order of truth expressed in 
symbol ... in a rite or a charm” (p. 14), and it has value, not only in 
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approaching the ultimate and ineffable mysteries of being, but also in 
training the emotions. Mrs. Smith makes out quite a good case for her 
thesis and I find that my chief reason for not capitulating to it entirely 
is that I cannot accept any fundamental dualism between Science and 
Magic. Are they not both inspired by the all but universal human desire 
to predict the future and to control the real? And after all what is the 
“law of nature” but a magic formula itself, which differs from its psycho- 
logical kin in spells and incantations only in the much greater practical 
success that has attended its use? There are some misprints, and on 
page 122 Aristotle’s “entelechy” is attributed to Plato, perhaps as some 
compensation for the way in which Platonic dicta are often credited to 
Aristotle. F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


FROM JUSTINIAN TO LUTHER, by Leicuton Putian. Ox- 
ford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1930. Pp. 256. $4.50. 
Leighton Pullan’s From Justinian to Luther is an interesting account 
of the progress of philosophical thought in its religious aspects for the 
period covered. It will be found of particular value for the earlier part 
of the period, the so called Dark Ages, which the author admonishes us 
were not themselves so dark as we are in the dark concerning them. 
They were the matrix of the newly forming world and for that reason 
the information he spreads before us is of special interest and value. He 
has a keen eye for relationships and has done in a lesser way for a briefer 
period what A. V. G. Allen did so long ago in his Continuity of Chris- 
tian Thought. The work is well thought out, well-balanced and his- 
torically correct. It will therefore make a desirable addition to any 
library concerned with the history of thought. iso 


THEOSOPHY, by Atvin Boyp Kuun. Henry Holt and Co., N. Y. 
(Studies in Religion and Culture. American Religion Series.) 
Pp. 1x, 381. 

Dr. Kuhn’s Theosophy is one of the most interesting books that has 
appeared in recent years in the field of the history of religions. The 
author, himself a Theosophist, has brought to his theme both compre- 
hensive knowledge and keen enthusiasm. A product of the studies in 
religion conducted at Columbia University from the sociological and 
psychological points of view, this treatment of the Theosophical world 
view nevertheless includes more of doctrinal exposition than might be 
expected in a work of that character. 

The sketch of the historical background of the Theosophist move- 
ment, the account of the dramatic career and alleged psychic phenomena 
of Madame Blavatsky, the analysis of her main writings, the explication 
of the Theosophist conceptions of evolution, rebirth, and Karma as well 
as of their ethical teachings and practices, the discussion of the present- 
day divisions in the ranks of the Theosophists and of their relations to 
such trends as are exemplified in the Liberal Catholic Church, and the 
statistical summary of the features that have attracted adherents to the 
cult leave little to be desired in point of clarity and information. Of 
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interest, e.g., is the assertion made on the basis of a questionnaire sent 
to representative Theosophists that “the espousal of Theosophy was 
largely attributable to the failure of the churches in meeting their 
intellectual needs.” 

There is of course little or no criticism of fundamental claims such 
as the ambitious “synthesis of science, religion, and philosophy,” the 
inclusion of Aristotle and others among historical antecedents, the re- 
liance on the concept of vibration, etc.; but the story of Theosophy is 
told with commendable candor, appreciation, and objectivity. The 
volume will be welcomed by Theosophists as the first extended treat- 
ment of their movement in America and by non-Theosophists as an 
eminently readable and reliable exposition of Theosophist history, tenets, 
and aims. RicHARD Hope. 


COLERIDGE AS PHILOSOPHER, by Joun H. Mutrueap. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 1930. Pp 287. 12s 6d. net. 
It was important that so significant a philosophical figure as Cole- 
ridge should at last receive the systematic and extended attention that 
this book accords him. Of equal importance was the choice of the man 
to do it. It was good that the choice fell upon so sympathetic an 
idealist as J. H. Muirhead and so painstaking a scholar. Originally 
planned as a part of his larger work on British and American Idealism, 
it grew beyond the compass of that work and had to be granted a place 
by itself. Dr. Muirhead seems to have left nothing undone to make it 
a complete consideration of Coleridge’s philosophy. For this he had 
access to manuscripts not hitherto used both in the hands of the Rev- 
erend G. H. B. Coleridge and in the possession of the Huntington 
Library of San Marino, California. Thus what has hitherto been 
fragmentary and haphazard has been turned by this scholar into unified, 
complete and critical information regarding the content and influence of 
Coleridgean thought. This is in itself an outstanding service for which 
we should all be grateful to Professor Muirhead. 
Readers of the Personalist will recognize the papers as first published 
in and copyrighted by that journal of which by some awkward oversight 
there is not the slightest acknowledgment. RT 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF PERSONALITY, by J. H. Denison. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1930. Pp. xxii, 340. $3.00. 

Dr. Denison’s volume is especially useful as representing the saner and 
more justified positions of modern psychology in such a way as to find 
practical application in the development of personality. His book fills 
a popular need in that it is cast in language intelligible to the layman 
who in most psychologies is left wondering what it is all about. 

If one desires to psycho-analyze himself in order to rid himself of 
undesirable fears, complexes or attitudes and achieve that mastery of 
self which brightens his dreams, here is what the best of psychology has 
to offer. The work is all the more valuable in not adhering strictly 
to any one of the dominant types of psychological thought. 


R.T.F. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING: Agencies Educating 
for a New World, by Joun Eucrene Harwey. (Stanford Books 
in World Politics.) Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 1931. Pp. xx, 604. $7.50. 

The emphasis in Professor Harley’s work is well indicated in the 
subtitle: “Agencies Educating for a New World.” The book is really 
a picture of one aspect of international history in the making. It is 
doubtless the most complete account in print of what the author terms 
“the leading efforts in the field of education toward international under- 
standing,” and the account is both readable and accurately documented. 
Thus, it is neither an essay in which a theme is developed, nor a work 
pieced out of a mass of existing materials. Instead, it is an original 
study, compact with firsthand information, of the leading organizations 
and activities—governmental and educational—that are promoting inter- 
national amity and intelligent national behavior. 


Of particular practical value to many a well-equipped student desirous 
of continuing his studies in another country are the first two appendices, 
listing the fellowships and scholarships available in the United States 
and abroad to students of another country than the one to be visited. 
There is a table showing which colleges and universities in the United 
States offer work in International Law, as well as tables giving the 
distribution of foreign students in the United States, both by countries 
and universities. Professor Harley did not compile these statistics, but 
their inclusion is typical of the thoroughness of the work. Other 
agencies which he discusses include: Official international organizations 
(such as the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice) ; academic institutes with programs bearing on inter- 
national relations; special permanent institutes for the promotion of 
international understanding (examples of which are the Foreign Policy 
Association, the students’ International Union, and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations); and such major endowments and foundations as 
those of Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Guggenheim. 

In all, the “Agencies Educating for a New World” that Professor 
Harley considers are both numerous and recent. ‘The care exercised by 
the author in listing and describing authentically and adequately these 
manifold activities, ranging from the League of Nations to nominal 
student fellowships, makes the book indispensable for any library dealing 
with international affairs or with political science and history in their 
wider applications. 

To be sure, only one side is given—the constructive aspect. Maybe 
the outlook for peace would seem unnaturally bright after a perusal of 
this volume alone, but this limitation is caused by the subject itself, and 
not by the treatment. And while most of the quotations are valuable as 
being concise statements from essential documents, a considerable num- 
ber seem rhetorical in spirit and not particularly essential. However, 
the work is no less readable for their inclusion. CF. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE MACHINE 
AGE, by ArrHur Bruce ANTHONY. University of Southern 
California Press, Los Angeles. 1930. Pp. x, 82. $1.00. 

The Economic and Social Problems of the Machine Age which Pro- 
fessor Anthony discusses in his book by that name include such pressing 
matters as industrial depression, monopoly, social opportunity, class 
consciousness, government regulations, and international rivalry. ‘The 
author’s method, which he justifies in the first chapter, is to picture the 
problems he considers as the outcome, logically as well as chronologically, 
of the machine age, or Industrial Revolution. Such a procedure is of 
course dependent for its validity upon the fairness and thoroughness 
with which the individual problems are analyzed ; and it is precisely here 
that the body and the strength of the book will be found. In the brief 
compass of seventy-five pages or less the reader has the most disturbing 
social issues split up into their component parts and traced to the 
Industrial Revolution and the introduction of large fixed investment. 
This scientific disentangling and analyzing of what are to many merely 
monster shapes (real and menacing, but not well-defined) is a most 
worth while clarification, concisely and effectively performed. 

The author’s purpose of stimulating ‘‘a new interest in the subject of 
economics” is aided by his free use of pertinent footnotes, and the 
addition of an annotated bibliography. Gk 
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“O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN?” 
@ The heaviest blow that has fallen upon the 
School of Philosophy was the passing in July of 
Herbert Wildon Carr. It is impossible to put 
tangible estimate upon the contribution to our 
common enterprise of his presence, his scholar- 
ship, his faith in the future of the school, his 
loving appreciation of students and colleagues 
who frequently differed from him in thought, 
but who found in him no bar to friendship. 
q I believe it no transgression of confidence to 
recall that Henri Bergson referred to him in pri- 
vate conversation as the man who had best 
TING grasped the Bergsonian philosophy. That remark 
SSRN was creative for it led to Professor Carr’s call 
iN \., to Southern California. What was true of the 
Mal Bergsonian system was likewise true of any sys- 
“ti? tem to which Carr bent his mind, notably of the 
more recent developments of relativity. 
S @ Deeper even than the clarity of his mind 
Jj were the richness of his personal character and 
his human sympathies. He was like a beloved 
3 father and mentor to us all. 
@ During his last beautiful days after coming 
out of a period of delirium he wrote, and the 
spacing is his: 
“T have as a philosopher to remember 
Man may die as the dog dieth, or 
Man may die as the God or Giant dieth. 
What I strive to realize is, that 
Man may die like a man. 
It is not something you can or cannot 
but something you must 
Strive after 
and 
may fail.’’ 
@ He did not fail. Through it all was a note of 
triumph that will make life and death easier for 
those who were close to him. Much in his 
thought was the Nunc Dimittis which he applied 
to his relation to the state of philosophy in 
general and to the achievements of this School 
in particular, which claimed what he called his 
six happiest years. 


